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CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


Mucu has been written about the nature of the inferior ani- 
mals, which is not very well considered. Their nature contains 
what may be considered the germs of all the principles of human 
nature, except perhaps that of conscience. The outward man- 
ifestations which dogs sometimes exhibit, and which have been 
supposed to indicate the presence of conscience, may more 
probably be referred to fear. But dogs and elephants, and 
in a lesser degree other animals, do manifest, at least the germ 
of, the reasoning faculty. Some notice, although but little, has 
been taken of this fact,as well as of others connected with what 
may be regarded as the super-animal part of the merely animal 
nature. The expressions seem strange, but they will probably 
be understood. 

Perhaps the most mysterious part of the animal nature, as it 
is usually treated of, is that which is called instinct. It seems 
to be taken for granted, that the distinction between men and 
animals consists in this, that men are governed by reason, 
brutes by instinct. This seems to be a mistake. The true dis- 
tinction, we apprehend, lies in the possession by man of a 
moral nature, which is wanting in the brute. They have not 
even its germ; but they have an undeveloped and imperfect 
reason. Still, it is true that they are,in the main, governed by 
instinct. But what is instinct ? 
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Few subjects have been more carelessly handled. In fact, 
three classes of things which are essentially distinct, are gene- 
rally grouped together under the general name of instincts. 
One of these is sometimes distinguished from other instincts by 
the name of appetites. The other two have been inextricably 
confounded under the name of instincts. It would be hopeless 
to attempt to introduce any other name for either. Yet they 
are two distinct classes of things, and may be distinguished 
into inciting instincts, or those which incite to action, and 
directing instincts, or those which regulate action. The first 
is the class which is most nearly allied to appetite, and is the 
germ of that which has been most happily termed the emo- 
tional nature of man. The other supplies to animals the place 
of reason ; but it is not the germ of reason, as the other class is 
the germ of the passions and affections. The appetites are to 
be distinguished from the inciting instincts in that they are 
really physical wants, which act upon the physical nature. 
These appetites exist in man as in beasts, although modified by 
their coéxistence with the the higher parts of human nature. 
They are three in men and three in beasts, and are not to be 
confounded either with instincts or emotions. In man or in 
beast they are merely animal, and directly connected with 
merely animal sensations. 

Both in men and in other animals the appetites are directly 
under the control of directing instincts, and it is remarkable 
that the very few directing instincts which man possesses are 
connected with the appetites. All the actions of brutes are 
under the direction of such instincts. The little reason which 
they possess is only occasionally called in as an aid to the 
instinct, supplying its place a little way beyond its limits. On 
the other hand, men are placed under the dominion of reason as 
the ordinary guide of their lives. It is more fallible than instinct, 
but is capable of being applied in a much greater variety of 
cases, and is, moreover, capable of being improved by exercise. 
It is therefore the fitter guide for a moral being. The direct- 
ing instincts operate each within a narrow compass, but direct 
the animal to results at which reason could only arrive by long 
and tedious processes. They are very useful to animals incapa- 
ble of rer soning, or only capable of reasoning imperfectly ; but 
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they are unnecessary to a being which possesses a faculty capa- 
ble of being made to supply their place by labour and industry. 
Perhaps, also, they are less suited to the condition of a being 
in a state of probation ; where an infallible guide, constantly at 
hand, would relieve one from a wholesome responsibility, which 
is enforced by the necessity of using the services of a fallible 
guide, like reason, and of making exertions to improve the 
quality of the guide. This seems to be the difference between 
Romanism and Catholic Christianity. The infallibility of the 
Church is like the infallibility of the directing instincts ; it 
saves trouble, but it is not so well adapted to a being in a state 
of probation as the exercise of a private judgment, confess- 
edly fallible, but for the right decision of which the indi- 
vidual is himself responsible. The true distinction between 
Romanism and the Church’s doctrine of authority seems to be 
this: The Romish Church decides all questions for her people, 
and expects their entire submission; the Catholic Church 
expects her people to decide for themselves, but presents her 
own expositions as an important element among the mate- 
rials of the decision. So the bee, under the guidance of an 
infallible instinct, forms its combs into hexagons, without know- 
ing any reason for so doing. The man, who desires to unite 
strength of construction with economy of materials, adopts the 
same form, under the guidance of a fallible but instructed rea- 
son. The one comes to the conclusion at once; the other after 
long study, in which both his intellectual and moral natures 
have been, or, at least, may have been, improved. The direct- 
ing instinct might have been very convenient so far as material 
interests were concerned, but would not have been so advan- 
tageous to the moral nature. Hence, man has no directing 
instincts except such as are connected with the merely animal 
appetites ; which it is not convenient should be made the sub- 
jects of much thought or attention. Even with respect to 
these, the directing instincts are inferior to those of the beasts. 
For man has no instinct which points him unerringly to food, 
medicine, or poison ; most beasts have. 

But the inciting instincts are something very different from 
the directing, and may undoubtedly be considered as the germs 
of our emotions. They differ from directing instincts in that 
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they do not govern action, but only incite to it. They differ 
from appetites, in that they are not merely animal sensations, 
the results of certain physical processes which have been going 
on in the animal system. In fact, they testify very distinctly to 
the existence of that, which the wise man calls “ the spirit of the 
beast, which goeth downward to the earth.” [Eccles. iii. 21.] 
By those words Solomon probably intended to intimate that the 
inferior creatures were not merely material, but that there 
existed in their nature a principle which, although mortal, was 
spiritual. 

The proofs of the existence of such a principle, which obser- 
vation furnishes, are chiefly derived from the inciting instincts. 
It is not easy to account for these things, so different from mere 
appetites, upon any theory which does not allow, to the beings 
by whom they are possessed, something more than a mere 
organization of matter. They are not, like appetites, the 
results of known physical causes; yet they are seen to affect 
the conduct of animals. They differ from directing instincts, 
in that they are not unerring, and seem only to incite, not to 
govern. 

The inciting instincts may be reduced to three classes, each 
of which is composed of the developments of a single instinct. 
These three instincts may, in a certain sense, be called primary; 
although, in a certain other sense, only one of them is primary. 
They are self-love, malevolence, and benevolence. Of these, 
self-love is a primary instinct in a different sense from the oth- 
ers, although also in the same. For the malevolent and benev- 
olent instincts alike give pleasure, by their gratification, which 
pleasure is a gratification to self-love. Hence a school of mor- 
alists have denied the existence of any other principle of action 
than self-love, or, as they prefer to call it, selfishness. 

But it is plain that there are principles in our nature, and even 
in that of beasts, which derive gratification from the well-being 
or the suffering of other sentient beings. These are something 
different from the principle which seeks and rejoices in our own 
well-being, without reference to any being without us. This last 
principle is properly self-love, and, when over indulged, selfish- 
ness. Selfishness is the exaggeration and abuse of self-love. Self- 
love, then, seeks simply the advantage and well-being of the self- 
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lover. Malevolence seeks the gratification of the malevolent 
being through the sufferings of another being, which has 
become the object of his ill-will. Benevolence seeks the 
gratification of the benevolent being through the well-being of 
another being, which has become the object of his kindness. 
The existence of the first of these principles in human nature 
is universally conceded. It is to be feared that there are not 
many human beings who will not, upon a strict self-examina- 
tion, find the evidence of the second in their own hearts. It is 
to be hoped, also, that there are not many who need go further 
for the evidence of the third. But do they exist among the 
inferior animals? 

This question is not, perhaps, of the least importance in con- 
nection with our present subject. Yet it has some connection 
with the theory, which the writer holds, that human nature has 
a close resemblance to the animal nature ; of which it is in some 
sense a development, although widely distinguished from it by 
the introduction of the principles of immortality and conscience, 
with their consequence, responsibility. In the case of animals 
as in that of human nature, self-love is not denied. It is mani- 
fested not only in connection with the appetites, but in the seek- 
ing of shelter, which is hardly an appetite, and in the love of 
domination, from which perhaps no animal is free. Malevolence 
is manifested in the pugnacity which occasionally possesses most 
animals, and in the desire of revenge which some occasionally 
display. Benevolence is shown in the love of the mother for 
her young, in the gregarious principle, and in the affection 
which domestic animals manifest for those who have the care 
of them, and for other animals with which they are accident- 
ally associated. 

Suffice it then to say, that the three primary instincts of self- 
love, malevolence, or ill-will, and benevolence, or good-will, 
are all found in the nature of the inferior animals, and are 
transferred, so to speak, into our human nature, where they are 
developed into a vast variety of emotions. These emotions 
are capable of being classed, and in fact have been classed, 
under the three instincts out of which they are developed. 
They differ from the secondary inciting instincts of animals, in 
that they are connected with the intellectual faculties of mem- 
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ory and imagination. The first of these faculties is certainly, 
and the other probably, possessed by animals. But both, espe- 
cially the imagination, in a degree very inferior to that which 
is exhibited in man. When, therefore, the primary instincts 
are combined with the stronger memory and enlarged imag- 
ination of man, they produce emotions of greater intensity 
and longer duration, as well as of greater variety, than the 
secondary instincts of animals. 

But, in men as in animals, the benevolent part of our nature 
seems to be the weakest of the three. Thisis most probably an 
effect of our fallen condition. But, whatever be the cause, the 
existence of the phenomenon is certain. Language bears a 
striking testimony to this. The selfish and malevolent emo- 
tions are called passions, sufferings ; they are supposed to carry 
away the man with an irresistible force. In fact their power 
is irresistible, except by the aid of Divine grace. Thi benev- 
olent emotions are called affections ; things which affect us, but 
not with an irresistible, or overwhelming power. These feeble 
affections, feeble by comparison with the passions, constitute 
one portion of our emotional nature. The passions constitute 
two others. 

Those which are directly connected with our self-love have 
been called the concupiscible passions. Because, for the most 
part, they relate to things which we desire. But they 
include, also, fear and the kindred feelings, which, by a little 
refinement, may be called concupiscible also, because they grow 
out of the desire of safety. The emotions which are connected 
with the malevolent instinct, are known by the name of the 
irascible passions, because anger, iva, is one of the most com- 
mon and prominent of the number. The passions and affec- 
tions have no other name in common than that of the emotions. 
They have been collectively called, and very happily, the 
emotional nature, as contradistinguished from the intellectual 
nature, or collection of the intellectual faculties. This part of 
human nature is called the heart; as the intellectual part is 
called the mind. Each has its own peculiar function. The 
heart is designed to furnish motives of action; the mind to 
regulate action when commenced. 

Action is both commenced and regulated by the will ; which 
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seems to be an internal faculty, or principle, neither emotional 
nor intellectual. Its peculiarity is that it is not regulated by 
necessary laws, but is acted upon by motives, among which it, 
nevertheless, seems to have the power of choice. The exist- 
ence of such a will is, perhaps the essential difference between 
animal and vegetable life. That the lowest animals are not 
mere machines, but are governed by motives, is undeniable ; 
yet some writers have classed the will among the highest quali- 
ities of human nature. Their error seems to consist in con- 
founding the idea of a will with that of a will operating upon 
moral questions. The two ideas are perfectly distinct. At 
least that which may be called the moral will, and which first 
appears in the human being, differs from the mere animal will 
by the super-addition of other principles, not so much in its 
own constitution, as, in the constitution of the nature, of which 
itisa part. But all will is determined to action by motives. 
The appetites, instincts, intellectual faculties and emotions, 
seem designed to furnish motives. Of these, the appetites, 
inciting instincts, and emotions, agree in inciting to action, 
which is regulated or restrained by the directing instincts, or 
the reason. 

The lower animals have no moral will, or will conversant 
about morals, because they have no moral nature. Itis therefore, 
that they are not persons. Personality requires two elements. 
Of these the first is a will, the second a consciousness of the 
difference between right and wrong. This consciousness is 
that which constitutes a moral nature. It implies, at least in 
all beings but the Supreme, the ideas of a law to which the 
moral being is subject, and of a conscience capable of compar- 
ing his actions with that law. These being given, man has an 
intuitive conviction of the responsibility of such a being ; who 
is therefore considered to have a moral nature, and to be a 
person, or responsible being. 

Such a person is bound to conform his actions to the rule of 
right, and is a good or bad person as he does so ornot. Ina 
perfectly good person, or in a perfectly good nature, the rule 
of right would be a sufficient motive to determine the will. 
But since the fall human nature is depraved, and in that sense 
evil, and all persons who partake of it are evil persons, by 
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which is to be understood something more than imperfect per- 
sons. The language of the article is perhaps the most accu- 
rate that can be devised : 

Man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is, of his own nature, 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and 
therefore in every person born into the world it deserveth Gonp’s wrath and 
damnation. And this infection of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are 
regenerated ; whereby the lust of the flesh, which some do expound the 


wisdom, some the sensuality, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the 
law of Gop. 


In other words, man’s nature is in a state of rebellion 
against the rule of right, so that that rule does not furnish a 
sufficient motive to determine his will. From this state of 
things, it is a logical inference which is drawn in the next arti- 
cle, which says : 

We have no power to do good works acceptable to Gop, without the Grace 


of Gop, by Curisr, preventing us, that we may have a good will, and working 
with us, when we have that good will. 


It is also probably another consequence of the fall of our 
first father, that man has lost the intuitive knowledge of the 
rule of right. His condition is such that he neither knows 
what that rule is, unless he be enlightened from without, nor if 
he knew it, would it be a sufficient motive to determine his will. 
The Wisdom of Gop has not thought fit to relieve him from 
either of these evils. The intuitive knowledge of the rule of 
right is not restored, but its place is supplied by Revelation. 
The will is no longer subjected to that rule as a prevailing 
motive, but in place of such a renovation of the moral nature, 
the Grace of Gop is given to every man as a help. 


No one questions that the Grace of Gop would be irresistible, 
did He so will it; to doubt it would be to deny the Omnipo- 
tence of Gop. But neither Revelation nor experience gives us 
reason to believe that the Grace actually given is irresistible. 
If it were so, it would destroy the freedom of the will, that is 
the will itself, for the essence of the will is its freedom. 
Destroying the will it would destroy responsibility, of which 
the will is one of the elements. The Grace of Gop is only a 
help which prevents us, that we may have a good will, and 
works with us, when we have that good will. This implies that 
we work with it, according to the Scripture. “ Work out your 
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own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is Gop that work- 
eth in you, both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

The present condition of the human race, then, is such that 
man in order to conform his actions to the rule of right, that is» 
to do the Will of Gop, requires three things: A Revelation to 
teach him that Will, Grace to enable him to do it, and motives 
to induce him to accept the proffered grace and to codperate 
with it. 

The defects in all systems of morals, but the Christian, are 
three: First, that the rule of right is drawn, not from the Holy 
Scriptures, but, from certain principles which have been col- 
lected by an induction of particulars, and from which rules for 
the government of all actions are to be drawn by way of 
deduction. Second, that these rules, when found, are to be 
obeyed in the strength of the individual man and of his human 
nature. Third, that the motives of action are to be found in 
the addresses of the intellect to the principle of self-love. 

To that extent all systems of morals recognize the heart as 
the source of human motives. Hope and fear are the princi- 
ples in which motives are sought, and these are addressed to 
principles of self-love, to the concupiscible passions of the old 
writers, and the intellectual powers of reason and imagination 
are invoked to apply them. This last error is that to which 
the present paper is addressed. It is not very long since the 
writer dealt, in the pages of this magazine, with the first.* The 
second belongs rather to the department of faith than to that 
of morals. The necessity of Grace isa portion of Christian 
doctrine which is generally received. Those who receive it 
know well that it must be sought by prayer, and retained by an 
earnest and diligent use of it, when it has been granted. Any 
very elaborate discussion of the subject would, in this paper, 
be out of place. It might be more to the purpose to speak of 
the uses, which are to be made of the Heavenly gift. But itis 
not even necessary to mention all of them. It may suffice to 
remark, that one of the most important of the number is the 
cultivation of the affections. These are the emotions which 
incite us most frequently in the direction of that which is good. 


* Volume I., page 85. 
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But, in their present state, they are unequal to the contest with 
the passions which are those that induce us most frequently to 
violate the rule of right. This is no doubt a consequence of the 
fall ; that is, it is in consequence of the fall that the passions are 
stronger than theaffections. The heart is entirely deranged, and 
in the language of the prophet, “is desperately wicked.” Yet 
experience, as well as Solomon, teaches that “a man’s heart 
directeth his way.” It is a distinguishing feature of the Chris- 
tian system of morals, that it recognizes these truths, and 
demands, as its first requisition, a change of heart. Men will 
say that this is true; but that the change of heart must be 
effected by Grace. This is also true. But then it must be 
remembered that Grace does nothing without codperation. 

But what is the change of heart which is required? It is 
neither more nor less than the triumph of the affections, the 
benevolent emotions, over the passions, the selfish and malevo- 
lent emotions. The affections as a class of emotions may be, 
and in fact are, known by the name of love as a generic name. 
Their predominance is required by the two great command- 
ments of the Law. Our blessed Saviour said: “The first of 
all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel: The Lorp thy Gop 
is one Lorp, and thou shalt love the Lorp thy Gop with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength ; this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ; there is none other commandment greater than these.” 
Thus it appears that the love’of Gop is Christian religion, and 
the love of man Christian morals. The true love of Gop 
includes the love of man, since the very test of that love is 
obedience. For “every one that loveth Him that begat, lov- 
eth him also that is begotten of Him. By this we know that 
we love the children of Gop, when we love Gop and keep His 
commandments. For this is the love of Gon, that we keep His 
commandments.” Thus itis that Christian religion involves 
Christian morals, and both have their root in the affections. 

Both grow out of the affections, and that either may have a 
healthy growth, the affections must be cultivated. In the very 
language of the world, a good heart is one in which the affec- 
tions are strong. The error of the world consists in applying 
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the term to a heart in which the affections are strong by com- 
parison with the malevolent passions; although they may be 
weak in comparison with the love of self. Such are the good 
hearts of sentimentalists, and novelists, and of common conver- 
sation. A really good heart is one in which the affections 
predominate over the concupiscible as well as the irascible pas- 
sions. But such a heart is not to be found. In words which 
have been already partly quoted from the ninth Article, the 
Church says : 


The flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and therefore in every per- 
son born into the world it deserveth Gop’s wrath and damnation. And this 
infection doth remain, yea, in them which are regenerated, whereby the lust 
of the flesh, which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the 
affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the Law of Gop. And 
although there is no condemnation for them that believe and are baptized, yet 


the Apostle doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature 
of sin. 


Such, then, is the necessity for subjecting not only the malev- 
olent but the selfish passions to the sway of the affections. 
We are distinctly warned that this will never be effected in 
this life. Man will be always an imperfect being, and every 
individual man will be a sinful being. In no single instance 
will the affections, the love of Gop and of man, triumph over 
the lust of the flesh so as to reduce it into captivity to the law 
of Gop. No human heart will ever, in this life, be perfect 
before Gop. But it is not the less our business to aim at as 
near an approach to perfection as may be had. Our trial is to 
strive continually for a perfection which we know that we 
shall not attain, but which we shall approach nearer if we so 
strive, than if we do not. The means by which we are to 
strive are, the cultivation of the affections and the repression 
of the selfish and malevolent passions. 

The two great commandments comprise within their scope 
all the rules of right and wrong; because they dictate the 
motives as well as the outlines of the conduct to be observed 
under all circumstances. “On these two commandments,” said 
our blessed Lorp, “ hang all the Law and the Prophets.” But 
although they include all Christian religion and all Christian 
morals as in their elements, it does not follow that they are all- 
sufficient rules for all men, under all circumstances. On the 
contrary, the whole of the sacred Scriptures are nothing else 
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but an inspired commentary on the two great commandments. 
This commentary furnishes practical rules, which are the appli- 
cation of these general commandments to particular classes of 
cases. The necessity of such practical rules grows out of the 
weakness of our intellectual nature, and the narrowness of our 
knowledge. The great commandments, each, may furnish the 
major of countless syllogisms, the conclusions of which would 
be rules of action. But in order to furnish the minors for these 
syllogisms a man would require an extent and an accuracy of 
knowledge which no man has ever possessed. In order to draw 
the conclusions there must often be a strength of reasoning pow- 
ers greater than is usually found. And this is especially true, 
when, as is often the case, the process has to be repeated again 
and again, making the conclusion of one syllogism the major 
of another. Moreover, all these processes of reasoning are 
liable to be disturbed by the passions and affections. 

Gop, in His wisdom and goodness, has provided against 
these evils by giving us, in the Holy Scriptures, an inspired 
commentary, in which we find the secondary rules, which are 
really applications of the primary, laid down for us, without 
the possibility of error, and without the necessity of our strain- 
ing our faculties to find them out for ourselves. Nor has His 
benevolent care stopped here. He has also provided for us two 
societies, which exist for the purpose of furnishing us with an 
authoritative, although uninspired, comment on them. These 
societies are the Church and the State; and all human laws, 
Ecclesiastical or Civil, are nothing but comments upon the 
Divine Law. 

The love, then, which constitutes Christian religion and 
Christian morals, is not a mere vague sentiment, lawless and 
uncontrolled, but a feeling regulated by rules, to which it must be 
conformed, which limit the sphere of its action, and regulate 
its action within its proper sphere. A simple unregulated 
sentiment of love is apt to vent itself in words, or in 
actions, which are mere expressions of love and reverence, and 
are merely conventional, or perhaps capricious. Such a senti- 
ment, too, is apt to lose sight of the second great commandment 
altogether. But when it is understood that the test of that 
love to Gop, which the first great commandment demands, is the 
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keeping of both the commandments, the whole scene is changed. 
The barren sentiment passes into an all-pervading principle of 
action. So when the sentiment of love to mankind is left to 
itself, it is apt to evaporate in those conventional phrases which 
have acquired the name of sentimental, and the contempt of all 
well-regulated minds. But when it is regarded as a principle 
of action called for directly by the second great commandment, 
and indirectly by the first, for the second is one of the com- 
mandments the keeping of which is the test of keeping the 
first, it is a totally changed thing. Unless the love of our 
neighbour is acted on as a commanded duty, it is worth very 
little. If it be so acted on, it is a test of our love of Gop, and 
a test which cannot be dispensed with. “He that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen,” says St. John, “ how can he 
love Gop, whom he hath not seen.” Now the love of our 
brother will incite us to seek his welfare. But we can scarcely 
decide correctly, in one case out of a thousand, what will really 
contribute to his welfare. We must then have recourse to the 
secondary rules, which the inspired commentary furnishes to 
decide these questions for us. The Scriptures, then, furnish the 
rule of action in all things in which we have relations with 
our brother man; but the true motives to action are to be 
sought in the affections. Sound Christian morals consist in a 
course of conduct regulated by Christian rules and prompted 
by Christian motives. Christian motives are love to Gop and 
love to man. 

But love is the chief and highest of the affections. The 
affections, like all the other portions of our nature, flourish 
exactly in proportion as they are exercised. The exercise of 
the affections is the cultivation of the affections. Such exer- 
cise is, then, one of the principal duties of him who desires to 
practise Christian morals. It is a great and leading principle 
of Christian morality, without adverting to which, any discus- 
sion of the subject must be very defective. Yet it is not merely 
in this age and country, but in all ages and countries, that this 
exercise and this discussion have been neglected. 

Every condition of life, and every state of circumstances, in 
which any human being can be placed, tends to the exercise, 
that is to the cultivation, of some class of emotions. In some 
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conditions, and under some circumstances, the malevolent por- 
tion of our nature is cultivated by the continual exercise of 
our irascible passions. In another, the exercise of our concu- 
piscible passions strengthens our self-love. This last class of 
emotions is divisible into two sub-classes, one or other of 
which may be exercised to the exclusion of the other. Those 
passions which are most closely connected with the animal, 
sensual parts of our human nature, which the world calls love 
of pleasure and the Scriptures refer to the domain of Belial, 
form one of these sub-classes. Those which appeal more to 
the imagination, as connected with our social position, such as 
the love of wealth, power, distinction, and whatever may be 
referred to the domain of Mammon, constitute the other. But 
the exercise of either division alike cultivates our selfishness. 

There would seem, in theory, to be a more direct antago- 
nism between the malevolent and the benevolent principles in 
human nature, than between either and mere selfishness. But 
it has been found that, practically, malevolent feelings are more 
consistent with the affections than selfishness. A good hater 
may be a man of warm affections, but a very selfish man can- 
not. Hence there arises, in our age and country, when the con- 
cupiscible passions of both classes are in constant exercise, a 
more than usual necessity for the cultivation of the benevolent 
portion of our nature, by the exercise of the affections. 

In former ages, there were states of society in which the 
affections were cultivated in close connection with the malevo- 
lent passions, and both were fostered until they became exces- 
sively strong. This was the effect of the feudal system, and of 
the clan system. In both there was a warm attachment to the 
lord and to the chief, an attachment not quite so strong to the 
co-vassal or co-clansman, and a third yet weaker, but strong in 
itself, felt by the lord or the chief to the vassal or clansman. 
But these warm affections coéxisted with the most malevolent 
feelings towards those without the charmed circle. The truth 
is, that both classes of emotions were fostered by the close 
union which prevailed within that circle against the foes by 
whom it was surrounded without. The progress of society 
taught men to depend on law, not on force, for protection, and 
the two classes of emotions disappeared together. 
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What is now wanted is the means of cultivating the affec- 
tions without the malevolent passions. It is to be hoped that 
some such means can be found ; but the search for them cannot 
be commenced in a paper which has already occupied so many 
pages. H. D. E. 


CITY MISSIONS. 


Great cities afford peculiar facilities for the solution of great 
problems. In them, as in arenas, opposing principles meet in 
decisive conflict. Their life is intensely practical. Theories, 
shaped elsewhere, are in them put to the test. In questions of 
government, morals, and religion, there is wisdom in reserving 
final judgment until after their application to Man in his 
metropolitan condition. 

A problem of magnitude must soon be solved for us Church- 
men. Is our Church (as all our enemies, and some of our 
more formidable friends, hold) the Protestant Episcopal sect? 
or is she (as most of us believe) the Catholic Church of these 
United States, the only true, because the only unmutilated, 
branch of Curist’s Vine on this side the Atlantic? This is 
the question of the day for us. And the events of the next 
few years in New York must help towards the answer. The 
problem approaches its solution. 

Thus far, the sect-notion is favoured by appearances. We, 
who adhere to her as THE CuurcH of the land, do so in faith. 
We must admit, when pressed, that she is such rather poten- 
tially than actually. Her history in New York, we confess 
with reluctance, has been that of a sect. Let us review it. 
Some years ago, there were many of our churches below 
Canal street ; of these, four remain. The providence of Gop, 
bringing to naught the designs of men, has saved those four. 
Otherwise their fate would probably have been the same. We 
are indebted for them to peculiar circumstances not existing in 
the case of the rest. Practically, then, we may consider the 
history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the lower part 
of the city as one. Where are the edifices which once stood 
there? Sold, abandoned, pulled down, or worse. Why? 
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were there no people left? Yes; the population has greatly 
increased. Why then did the churches go? Because they 
bore no actual relation to the people at large. They were, 
practically, sectarian places of worship. They were not 
known or recognized or announced as the temples of the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of mankind. 

These buildings were erected for the accommodation of a 
limited number of well-to-do persons. Access to them was 
restricted to that number, by the ingenious device of selling 
and renting the space within the walls. In fact, no one could 
go in without paying for a ticket. When, in course of time, 
the lower part of the city became disagreeable as a place of 
residence, these select few moved off. Of course the churches, 
their churches, must be moved also. What objection could the 
clergyman make? His relations were purely sectarian, purely 
congregational. For him the flock of Christ was made up of 
the limited number of his own pew-holders. He had no cath- 
olic position. “The field” was not “the world,” but 150 pews. 
He was a minister of a sect. Other sects took good care of 
their own. He had no responsibility beyond the list of his 
communicants and parishioners. Therefore, when that hand- 
ful extricated themselves from the uncomfortable neighbourhood 
of the poorer brethren (?), the clergyman and the building fol- 
lowed. The congregation took their chaplain with them ; just 
as a regiment of soldiers would do on leaving a heathen coun- 
try, or a man-of-war’s crew on sailing from a sickly coast. 
Their chaplain: nothing more in their eyes, perhaps in his 
own. Such is the actual history of our communion in the 
lower part of the city, up to the present time. And, as was 
before remarked, it is only through the mercy of Gop in say- 
ing Trinity parish thus far, that we are not forced to leave the 
record without an exception. 

Such has been our past history. Such, of course, will be 
our history hereafter, if we are only the Protestant Episcopal 
sect. The upper parts of the city now supplied with parish 
churches will, in their turn, change in character. The same 
reasons for removal, which operated below Canal street, will 
by and by influence residents below Fourteenth street. We 
shall see more moving off, more demolitions. If this should 
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be so, if the same old story is to be told over again, we take 
too much upon us by calling ourselves the Church. We are 
but a sect, after all; and more miserable than most, by reason 
of our exclusiveness and our pretensions. <A sect, to be driven 
farther and farther back and up the island, by the great 
advancing wave of ignorant, suffering, needy humanity. Run- 
ning up the beach, from the voice and dash of the surge, when 
we ought to be riding at anchor in our light-ships, or pulling 
stoutly in our life-boats, far outside in the rough water. Giv- 
ing way forever to the very dangers, the very difficulties, which 
we ought to look in the face, and clinch and crush. 

If any could prophesy with truth such a future, the question 
might be put down as settled. However we might elsewhere 
appear, in New York, at least, we should be but the Protestant 
Episcopal sect. Our position and our influence on any part of 
the island would be merely accidental. The fire which trieth 
every man’s work, would, in time, leave no trace of our wood, 
hay, and stubble. In the great burying-ground of sects, our 
own grave might be considered as already dug. 

Thus far, then, the sect-notion seems to be favoured by facts. 

But that notion we utterly repudiate. 

We believe in the Catholic and Apostolic character and 
mission of our Church. We hold, and cling to the belief, that 
she is not a sect, but the Church of the liying Gop. 

At the same time, we wish to see this demonstrated to 
doubters in our midst, to foes without. And unless susceptible 
of demonstration, can we continue to hold the principle as 
true ? 

How is this demonstration to be made? 

Simply, by fulfilling the duties of the body which we claim 
to be. The way to show that we are the Catholic Church, is 
to do the work of the Catholic Church. No sect can do it. 
If we do it, we prove that we are not a sect. 

Five conditions to success : 

Ist. The whole body of Clurchmen enlisted in the enter- 
prise, and resolving that the work shall be done. 

2d. The Bishop in person at the head. 

3d. The Parochial idea, and the pew-system, in this connec- 
tion, abandoned. 
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4th. The labourers resident in their field. 

5th. The work conducted on the principle of association, by 
fraternities living together in mission houses. 

Let us develope these propositions : 

Ist. The work must be, originally, that of the whole Church 
in the city. We must be “of one accord, of one mind.” We 
must believe in our high corporate character, and act under 
the pressure of our consequent obligations. When the citizens 
of Florence, in the twelfth century, resolved to rebuild their 
cathedral church, they announced their intention in a manner 
which has gained them the admiration of posterity. and 
secured their renown as the most magnanimous people of their 
or any time. It was in this dignified and lofty strain that they 
charged the architect to whom the work was entrusted : 


Whereas, it is incumbent on a people of illustrious origin so to order their 
affairs that, in all their outward actions, the world at large may recognize at 
once their wisdom and their greatness of soul ; we therefore commit to Arnolfo, 
chief architect of our Commune, the charge of designing a restoration for our 
Cathedral of Santa Reparata, and that in a style of such high avd sumptuous 
magnificence, that nothing grander er more beautiful can ever hereafter be 
produced, either by the industry or the power of man. And thus we charge 
him, in accordance with the known opinion of our wisest men, who have 
always held and advised, both in public and in private, that no work should 
be undertaken by us as a people, unless with the intention of making it fully 
to correspond to the sentiments of a heart infinitely great, because made up 
of the minds of all our citizens united in the strength of a single will. 

No nobler tone of feeling ever dictated a generous enter- 
prise. Let us address ourselves to the work of evangelizing 
semi-heathen New York, in the spirit of that immortal com- 
mission. We have a greater object ; why should the soul be 
lacking? why should we come short of the people of mediz- 
val Florence? We shall, however, assuredly come short of 
them, until we get forever rid of the notion that we are a sect. 
The work to be done here must grow from a faith deep-rooted 
in the common heart. : 

2d. The Bishop must be at the head. He is now a visitor 
only. He has but the shadow of authority. He has no church 
of his own, no men dependant on him, directly responsible to 
him, subject to his disposition. All this should be changed. 
The city ought to be made a Diocese. The Bishop should be, 
in the fullest sense of the word, the spiritual head. As such, 


he ought to have his church, his cathedra’. Size, shape, style, 
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are of small moment. Although it were no larger than the 
smallest of our churches, no more ornate than the chapel of 
the Seminary, a cathedral he ought to have. <A cathedral in 
an upper room would do just as well for a beginning as one 
the size of Trinity church. There should be found the men, 
who, under the Bishop’s direction, are to superintend the mis 
sion work. To that, as to a centre, all his subordinates should 
send up their reports. Thus the work, at every step, should 
be beneath the eye of the commander-in-chief. 

3d. The notion of forming parishes should be excluded from 
the plan. “The field” is the city, “the world” on a small 
scale. The people to be dealt with are men of all religions, and 
of none. Final refusal to receive our ministrations should 
alone procure exemption from our advances. We are to fight 
against every form of vice built up on every phase of error. 
Like the Apostles of old, we are to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” To do this, first, in the open air; then, in 
churches, to such as will come; always and at all times; 
opportune inopportune, “ daily, in the temple and from house to 
house.” We are to do this with the agonizing earnestness of 
men who feel, that “he that belicveth and is baptized shall be 
saved,” he that heareth and “ believeth not, shall be damned.” 
We are not to think of building up parishes, renting pews, and 
vetting comfortable salaries. We are to give all that we have 
in us towards leavening a very heavy lump. The “ Bowery 
Boys,” the “Dead Rabbits,” the publicans and harlots, are 
among those whom we have to meet, face to face, with the 
Cross in our hands for the repentant, and the thunders of Gop’s 
wrath for the rebellious. We must not expect to form par- 
ishes of such materials. 

4th. The men who are to do this work, must live where the 
work is going on. Non-residence will be fatal to success. 
Theusands die yearly without the sacraments. For this, and 
for the indifference of the people on the subject, the absent 
clergy are no doubt in part responsible. We teach that “the 
Sacraments are generally* necessary to salvation.” The mass 
of the people will not believe that we are in earnest, if we 


* « Generaliter,” to men in general, to mankind as a race, 
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live beyond their call in emergencies. But this is not the only 
reason why the workmen must live among the people. They 
must really love their souls ; and they must tell them so in a 
way which cannot be misunderstood. These future converts 
must feel that the preachers care more for them than for any 
thing or anybody else. The spirit of love and sacrifice, prime 
motive of redemption in Jesus Curist, must shine through all 
the work. 

5th. The labourers must live together. Each must feel him- 
self supported by brethren at his side. Throughout the city, 
wherever the work is to be done, and, above all, in the regions 
which are at once the most densely settled and the most spirit- 
ually destitute, houses must be built. In each of these a strong 
force of men in Holy Orders, and of lay assistants, must be sta- 
tioned. These men had better be unmarried. In such estab- 
lishments we cannot be expected to provide for wives and 
families. St. Paul advises celibacy as “good for the present 
distress.” Ours is a present distress, also. The Church is in 
greater peril now, as to her relations with the world, than she 
was in the Apostolic age. She wants men who are every way 
hers; who have no interest, no thought, no hope beyond her. 
Moderate men will, in general, concede that it is better for 
missionaries to be single. What we want in the lower part of 
Manhattan Island now is missionaries, in the severest sense of 
the word. 

Let us have men and mission houses first. The work of 
preaching may begin in the streets ; it will tell better there. 
The men will want a foothold first, and a roof over their heads. 
They must show the people whom they would save that they 
wish to be identified with them. The mission houses must be 
plain, but large and solid. Let them bear on their fronts, as 
an index of the nature of the whole work, the words: “ Von 
nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed Nomini Tuo da gloriam.” Let the 
occupants be a priest superior, other priests and deacons, and 
lay brethren. Let them live by rule, have common prayer, 
and eat together. As soon as it can be done, let schools be 
opened in connection with each house; let churches be built, 
infirmaries founded. With such an organization, each step 
forward will determine the next. 
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Such is, in brief, our plan for City Missions. 

Make the city a Diocese. Let the Bishop assume that it all 
belongs to him, and that he has to every soul within it a mes 
sage from the Lorp. Let him discharge his conscience of the 
responsibility, so far as he can, by personal work, and after- 
wards by the labour of authorized representatives. Let the 
universal pastor, in his cathedral church, be the centre; and 
the mission houses the outposts. Let the men who hold those 
outposts be appointed by the Bishop, and subject to removal at 
his discretion. Let them report to him at stated intervals all 
that is done. We urge these views upon the attention of the 
Church, because we see that the secret of success lies in making 
individuals personally responsible. 

The means for carrying out such an enterprise as we suggest 
are in part already within reach. The constitution of the 
City Missionary Society, a chartered institution, secures two 
chief points: Ist, the power to hold property to any amount 
for the purpose of missions in this city ; 2d, the concentration 
of authority in the hands of the Bishep. For two other con- 


ditions we may have to wait long, Ist, for the erection of the 


>) 


city into a separate Diocese, and 2d (which Gop alone can 
grant, and oh, that He would speedily!) for the infusion into 
our hearts of a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, strong enough to 
make head against the ruinous selfishness and materialism of 
the day. 

But admitting the difficulties which would attend on any 
attempt at immediately carrying out this plan, are there insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of beginning it? We think not. 
Might not one such mission house, at least, be opened? Would 
not the Bishop at once sanction and set forward the enterprise? 
Could not men be found ready to inaugurate the work, with- 
out thought of secial position, ecclesiastical preferment, or 
earthly reward ? 

We submit, speaking always under correetion, the opinion : 
ist, that whatever is done, should be done by the Bishop’s 
authority as representative of the whole Church, and 2d, that 
the work should stand on its own basis, and enjoy the dignity 
of a separate existence. We want no feeble and halfformed 
establishments, emanating from particular wealthy parishes ; 
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no down-town appendages to the plethoric corporations of the 
fashionable wards; no Lazarus chapels put up by Dives to 
quiet his troubled conscience. We do not like to see Curist’s 
own, the poor, clinging to the skirts of the reluctant rich, and 
aided with the bitter dole of distant and unfeeling ostentation. 
We wish a Mission of which the symbol shall be True Catholi- 
cism, and the ground-principle that of Universal Brotherhood ; 
which shall recognize THE Poor as the Church’s chief concern ; 
and show them that they rank, not last, but among the first, in 
her provident care and her sympathizing love. 

These suggestions are submitted with much deference to the 
judgment of those of greater age and experience than the wri- 
ter ; but still with the conviction that the time for energetic 
action, on these or some other principles, has arrived. Great 
interests are at stake; the decision of great questions is at 
hand. In view of existing evils, and gathering perils in front, 
no strong imagination is needed to distinguish the solemn 
words from the Lorp above: “ Be watchful and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die: for I have not 
found your works perfect before Gop.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE 'THE REFORMATION. 


NO. VI.--THE RISE AND DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


‘Man, proud man! 
Dress’d iu a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


Ir is frequently asserted by ultra-Presbyterian writers, that 
the Tulchan Episcopate was never sanctioned by the General 
Assembly. In this they talk without book. For several years 
the order was acknowledged by that body, and its powers 
exercised with their approbation. Thus, in March, 1573, 
Douglas, the titular Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, was accused 
of not visiting the churches in Fife for six months last past 
and of not preaching sinee he wasa Bishop. In August of 
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the same year, it was charged against Paton, the Titular of 
Dunkeld, that he had received the name of a Bishop, but they 
had not heard that he had used the office within his bounds ; and 
he was peremptorily ordered to visit his Diocese, when the 
Assembly should be dissolved. The Assembly held in March, 
1574, was attended by the Titulars of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
Dunkeld, Moray, and Caithness. It was decreed, that the 
jurisdiction of Bishops, in their ecclesiastical functions, should 
not exceed that of superintendents, and that, like them, they 
should be subject to the discipline of the General Assembly ; 
also, that they should not collate to benefices within the bounds 
of former superintendents, without their consent. At this 
meeting, Erskine of Dun, Winram, and Spottiswoode, resigned 
that office ; as did Pont, also, expressly assigning as a reason, 
that Douglas had been appointed Bishop of Moray. In March. 
1575, it was ordered that no Bishop be elected by the Chapter 
before he give proof of his doctrine before the Assembly. and 
trial be taken by them of his doctrine, life, and conversation ; 
and we find several notices of the trial and exercises of candi- 
dates. In March, 1576, Boyd, of Glasgow, was charged with 
not preaching in that town since he entered on his office, and 
with having no particular flock. We might multiply recogni- 
tions of the Pseudo-Episcopate to any extent, but it would be 
needless. 

We come now to trace the steps by which Presbytcrianism 
proper was established. The prime author of the movement 
was Andrew Melville. His family dated back to the twelfth 
century, and was highly respectable. He was born the Ist 
August, 1545, at Baldovy, his father’s estate, near Montrose, 
was educated at the University of St. Andrew’s, and distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in Greek and philosophy, 
and also as a poet. In 1564 he went to Paris, and entered the 
Royal College in the University. This college had been 
founded by Francis I., in 1529, on the recommendation of 
Budaeus. The course of studies was enlarged and modernized ; 
the Aristotelian philosophy was opposed by Petrus Ramus ; 
and many of the professors avowed Protestant opinions. It 
was consequently suppressed on the commencement of the second 
war of the League, in 1567. Melville went to Poictiers in 
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1566 to study jurisprudence, but on the commencement of hostil- 
ities the town was besieged, and he escaped with much diffi- 
culty to Geneva. He was appointed to a classical professor- 
ship in the Academy, and became intimate with Beza and 
Henry Stephens. It is related that in a discussion with Fran- 
cis Portus, a native of Cypras, and Professor of Greek in the 
same institution, on the pronunciation of the language and 
force of the accents, he was so pertinacious in his opinions, 
that Portus exclaimed with great heat, “ Will you Scots, you 
harbariaus, teach us Greeks the pronunciation of our own 
tongue, forsooth ?” After the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1572, many learned men flocked from France to Geneva, 
as Joseph Sealiger, Hottoman, renowned for his knowledge of 
Roman law, and Bonnefoy for that of Oriental jurisprudence. 
He diligently attended the lectures of these eminent civilians. 

In 1574 he returned to Scotland, after a perilous journey 
through France, and was warmly welcomed on account of his 
talents and learning. He was almost immediately appointed 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, which was at that 
time exceedingly low, both in members and reputation. Under 
the wise administration and able instruction of Melville, aided 
by skilful assistants, “it soon became a plentiful, good, and cheap 
market of all kinds of languages and sciences.” 

But it appeared a small thing to him to atiain distinction in 
a literary capacity. He returned with the Genevan fever rag- 
ing in his veins, and it was his fervent desire to establish in 
his native land the system of ecclesiastical polity devised by 
Calvin. Ile proceeded with consummate cunning, caution, and 
determination. Six of the Titulars were present at the Assem- 
bly of August, 1575, and, as usual, an examination of their 
lives and doctrines was commenced as the first business. John 
Dury, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, having had his cue 
from Melville, protested “that the trial as Bishop prejudges 
not the opinions and reasons which he and others of his mind 
had to oppose against the office and name of Bishop.” This 
brought Melville on his feet, unpremeditatedly of course ; and 
in a flowing strain of turgid eloquence he harangued the 
Assembly, adduecing the usual arguments in favor of ministe 
rial parity, depicting in poetic raptures the glorious effects 
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which the Genevan system had wrought in that city and 
France, and recommending the same infallible panacea for the 
ills under which Scotland laboured. He was an able orator, 
possessed of unblushing audacity, great command of language, 
and a spontaneous flow of words; and volleying forth the 
keenest satire and most venomous invective when opposed, 
“with uncommon energy of voice and vehemence of gesture.” 
The poor Titulars shrunk from engaging such an antagonist ; 
and on his motion six persons were appointed to inquire 
“whether Bishops, as they now are in the Kirk of Scotland, 
have their functions in the word of Gop or not; and whether 
the Chapter appointed for creating them ought to be tolerated 
in the Reformed Kirk?” Melville, Craig, minister of Aber- 
deen, Lawson of Edinburgh, Row of Perth, Lindsay of Leith, 
and Hay, Commissioner of Caithness, were appointed ; the 
first three being Presbyterians, the last three in favour of the 
lawfulness of Episcopal functions in the Church. After much 
cogitation they oracularly replied, that it was not expedient to 
answer, directly, the first question ; but that Bishops chosen 
without the qualities required by the word of Gop, should be 
tried by the Assembly and deposed ; that the name of Bishop 
is common to all those who have a particular charge to preach 
and administer the sacraments, &c., and out of tliem some may 
be chosen to oversee and visit such reasonable bounds as are 
appointed by the Kirk, admit ministers with the consent of the 
ministers of the Province, also elders and deacons ; and to sus- 
pend ministers for reasonable causes with the consent aforesaid. 
And here the matter rested for a while. 

In the Assembly of April, 1576, the Titular of Dunkeld was 
charged with diminishing the rents of his Bishopric, by a lease 
he had given to the Earl of Argyll. On examination, they 
adjudged that he had violated an act of Assembly passed in 
1569, and he was deposed from his office. He appealed to the 
Privy Council. Morton was highly indignant at the proceed- 
ing against the Titular, as a violation of the Convocation of 
Leith ; and he required that Commissioners should be appointed 
by the Assembly to answer the appeal, and also to draw up a 
frame of the polity and jurisdiction of the Kirk, to avoid 
future difficulty. A large number from both sides was 
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appointed ; but Melville and his party looked on this as a per- 
mission to remodel the whole system, and took measures 
accordingly. 

Another cause of controversy soon arose. Patrick Adam- 
son, a man of great talent, learning, and ability, and an excel- 
lent preacher, was nominated by Morton as a successor of Jolin 
Douglas, in the see of St. Andrew’s. The question of his 
admission came up in General Assembly of October, of the 
same year. Forty-two questions were propounded by the 
Regent respecting Church polity, said to have been drawn up 
by Adamson, and intended as a set off to the schemes of Mel- 
ville, and they were referred to a committee for consideration. 
The new titular being asked if he would submit himself to the 
trial and examination of the Assembly, and receive the office 
of a Bishop according to the injunctions of the Kirk, declined, as 
it would have been inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Leith agreement. After the adjournment, the Regent directed 
the Chapter of St. Andrew’s to proceed, and he was accord- 
ingly elected. At the next meeting, in April, 1577, he was 
charged with having entered on his office against the acts of 
the Assembly ; with usurping the office of visitation within the 
bounds of Fife, unauthorized by the commission cr power of 
the Kirk ; and with leaving his office and ministry. But the 
attack was not followed up for the present. 

At this Assembly, also, the lucubrations of Melville and his 
coadjutors were presented to the Assembly in a definite form, 
afterwards known as “ the Second Book of Discipline.” It was 
approved by the meeting (except the eighth chapter, relating 
to deacons, as is said), and laid before the Regent for his 
approval. But his term of office was drawing to a close. He 
had become exceedingly unpopular; and wearied with the 
affairs of State, and with contending against the schemes of 
his malicious and ambitious enemies to drive him from his 
office, he resigned the Regency in March, 1578. The young 
king, but twelve years of age, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, assisted by a Council of six of the nobility and three of 
the “spiritual” estate. This gave great encouragement to the 
Presbyterian faction. Morton was far-sighted and unscrupu- 
lous, and able and willing to check their arrogance and usurp- 
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ation, with a strong hand. But now the great nobles sought 
only to take advantage of the youth and weakness of James, 
and secure their own aggrandizement; and the court was split 
into many contending factions, intent only on their secular 
interests. Thus the zeal and cunning of Melville and his con- 
federates had free scope to mature and further their schemes. 
Accordingly, in April following, he was appointed moderator 
of the Assembly. None of the Titulars attended, and he had 
a clear field. It was resolved that Bishops, and others using 
ecclesiastical functions, be called by their own names, or breth- 
ren, for the time coming; that no Bishops shall be elected or 
made hereafter, before the next General Assembly, under pain 
of perpetual deprivation of those electing them; and that no 
persons should be collated to vacant parishes until the next 
Assembly, even with the king’s presentation. They also 
impeached the Earl of Atholl, the chancellor, as a suspected 
Roman Catholic, and cited other peers before them on the 
same charge. <A copy of the Wew Policy was ordered to be 
revised by a committee and presented to the king. At another 
meeting, in June, the preceding acts were continued, until “the 
corruption of Bishops” should be entirely taken away, and the 
present Titulars were ordered “to submit themselves to the 
Assembly in that reformation,” under the penalty of excommu- 
nication. But notwithstanding these mighty words the Titu- 
lars, with the exception of Graham, of Dunblane (who meanly 
made his submission), sat as lords spiritual in the third Parlia 
ment of James, in July, and were recognized as the third 
estate ; and so continued for several years, until the arrival of 
better days for the Church. At this Parliament the “ new Pol- 
icy” was presented, and referred to a committee of twenty- 
seven. Three of the Titulars, St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, were put on it. The committee, it seems, could not 
agree, and never reported. 

At an Assembly, held in October, Boyd, of Glasgow, was 
ordered to make his “submission.” He put in an able reply: 
grounded partly on Scripture and partly on the law of the 
land. but it was pronounced unsatisfactory (of course), and he 
withdrew from the meeting. Sundry stringent ordinances 
were passed, forbidding the Titulars to exercise criminal juris 
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diction ; to sit and vote in Parliament; to take more of their 
revenues than might suffice for a “ reasonable living”; to usurp 
the power of the Presbyteries ; and to take any further bounds 
of visitation than the Kirk committed to them. Boyd was 
driven into a submission the next year, and the General Assem- 
bly presented an address to the king, urging him to confirm 
the “Second Book,” and giving a deplorable picture of the 
spiritual state of the nation, after twenty years spasmodic 
attempts at reformation. The consideration of the wonderful 
book was deferred, and the Parliament remained strangely 
insensible to its merits, though it was continually thrust for- 
ward by its adherents. 

A notable incident happened at Glasgow in the Spring of 
this year, which we shall relate in the words of the venerable 
Spottiswoode. “The magistrates of the city, by the earnest 
dealing of Mr. Andrew Melville and other ministers, had con- 
descended to demolish the cathedral, and build with the mate- 
rials thereof some little churches in other parts, for the ease of 
the citizens. Divers reasons were given for it: such as the 
resort of superstitious people to do their devotions in that 
place ; the huge vastness of the church, and that the voice of 
the preacher could not be heard by the multitudes that con- 
vened to sermons ; the more commodious service of the people ; 
and the removal of that idolatrous monument (so they called it), 
which was, of all the cathedrals in the country, left unruined 
and in a possibility to be repaired. To do this work, a num- 
ber of quarriers, masons, and other workmen, was conduced, 
and the day assigned when it should take beginning. Intima- 
tion being given thereof, and the workmen, by sound of a drum, 
warned to go unto their work, the crafts of that city, in a 
tumult, took arms, swearing with many oaths that he who did 
cast down the first stone should be buried under it. Neither 
could they be pacified till the workmen were discharged by the 
magistrates. A complaint was hereupon made, and the princi- 
pals were cited before the Council for insurrection ; where the 
king, not as yet thirteen years of age, taking the protection of 
the crafts, did allow the opposition they had made, and inhib- 
ited the ministers (for they were the complainers) to meddle 
any more in that business, saying that too many churches had 
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been already destroyed, and that he would not tolerate any more 
abuses in that kind.” 

In October, 1580, the Assembly, of its own mere motion, 
ordered the kingdom to be divided into Presbyteries, and a 
report to be made the next year. Melville at this time was 
transferred from Glasgow to the University of St. Andrew’s. 
to teach theology. In April, 1581, it was ordered that the 
kingdom should be divided into six hundred parishes aud fifty 
presbyteries. Three presbyteries were to make a Diocese, and 
a “certain number” a synod. The numbers sent by those syn- 
ods were to constitute the General Assembly. As an experi- 
ment a dozen presbyteries were to be constituted forthwith, as 
Edinburgh for example. 

But we leave these dry details for a moment to exhibit a 
wonderful instance of Presbyterial sagacity and wisdom. 
Adamson was dangerously sick during the greater part of the 
year 1582, and after the regular physicians could afford him no 
relief he was cured by a woman named Pearson, who lived in 
the neighbourhood. His enemies alleged that he was cured by 
Satanic agency, and the poor woman was accused of witch- 
craft, examined by the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, found 
guilty, and delivered to the custody of the Titular for execu- 
tion. She made her escape (through his connivance, as was 
asserted) ; but was discovered and arrested in 1588, brought 
to trial before a jury, convicted, and burnt. 

The seizure and imprisonment of James the same year, by 
the Earl of Gowrie and his accomplices, commonly called the 
Raid of Ruthven, made a great commotion among the Presby- 
terians. Many of their most prominent preachers justified and 
lauded the deed, and in consequence, an act of Parliament, 
passed in 1584, declared the raid treason, and those concerned 
in it traitors: and another ordered those to be fined and 
imprisoned who should utter untrue and slanderous calumnies 
against the king, his Council, parents, crown, or estate. Mel- 
ville had a short time previously been summoned before the 
Council for alleged sedition in his sermons ; and had the impu- 
dence to plead that as an ecclesiastical act, it must be referred 
to the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, in the first instance, to 
determine whether it were an offence or not. 
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We thus see how apt Popery and Presbyterianism are to 
meet. He also, in a fine histrionic burst, unclasped the Hebrew 
Bible. which he wore at his girdle, and flung it on the table, 
saying, “ These are my instructions ; see if any of you can 
judge of them.” But this ridiculous coup de theatre did not 
avail ; and finding that he would probably be imprisoned, he 
fled to England, whither many of his confederates followed 
him. Scotland had comparative quiet till his return, in Novem- 
ber, 1585. His exile had one evil result. Adamson had been 
sent as ambassador to Elizabeth the year previous, and appears 
to have been carrying on negotiations with good effect, as it 
related to the affairs of the Church. It is not improbable 
that, on a further interchange of views, a valid Episcopate 
might have been obtained. The arrival of Melville, his 
assaults on the Titular, and influence with the Puritans among 
Elizabeth’s councillors soon put an end to all these hopes, and 
Adamson was recalled without having accomplished any thing. 

Another statute, passed in the same Parliament, enacted that 
all ministers, readers, and masters of colleges, should sign a 
declaration promising to obey the preceding acts, and should 
submit to their respective Bishops, under pain of deprivation. 
This hada very wholesome effect in bridling licentious and 
seditious tongues. Craig, of Edinburgh, was silenced for dis- 
orderly conduct before the Privy Council, and Adamson 
appointed to preach in his place. Some of his mob admirers 
made it a practice to beat on the church doors with rods while 
the Titular was preaching. Craig, however, and some others 
of the same sort, desiring their stipends, lowered their heads 
and sigued the declaration, protesting at the same time that 
they did so “in a non-natural sense.” 

A declaration was written by Adamson, and put forth by 
James, in January of the next year, explaining the scope and 
necesrity of the acts of Parliament, examining the claims of 
the Presbyteries and General Assembly to supreme independ- 
ent jurisdiction, narrating the Raid of Ruthven and the relig- 
ious aspect given it by some of the preachers, and setting forth 
the nature of the Episcopal office. It was a telling document 
the rage of the Presbyterian faction was great in proportion 
and the unfortunate Titular paid dearly for his authorship in 
the end. 
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A commission was also appointed to exact subscriptions to 
the declaration from ministers, &c., consisting of Titulars and 
others, among whom we find Erskine of Dun. He discharged 
his duty with so much efficiency that he is said by Calderwood 
to have proved “a pest in the North.” Such a testimony from 
such a source is very high commendation ; and our apprecia- 
tion of the venerable layman is very much enhanced. 

During this year, overtures were made for a settlement on 
moderate terms, by the more reasonable of the Presbyterians, 
and the king issued another declaration in December, to pave 
the way for an accommodation. But Melville had now 
returned, and violence and turbulence were to resume their 
sway. Ata meeting of the Synod of Fife, in April following, 
Adamson was excommunicated at his instigation ; and he retal- 
iated by excommunicating the two Melvilles and their asso- 
ciates. In May the General Assembly declared that the 
preéminence of Bishops could not stand with the word of Gop, 
only they must tolerate it, if forced upon them by the civil 
power. Adamson’s case came up. The excommunication, far- 
cical as it was, had the effect of sadly cramping his pecuniary 
means, and he was latterly in danger of starving. ‘The king, 
through his commissioners, threatened to pay no stipends unless 
relief were given. The Assembly, therefore, agreed to absolve 
him if he would sign a declaration renouncing all superiority 
over other ministers, and submit his life and doctrines to the 
Assembly, without appeal therefrom. This he did, and the 
sentence was removed, though Melville and two others of like 
virulent temper protested. 

Nor was this the only instance of their uncharitableness. 
Mary had been condemned to death by a mock judicial sen- 
tence, and James requested that the Bishops and other minis- 
ters of the Kirk would mention her distress in their public 
prayers, that “it might please Gop to illuminate her with the 
light of the truth, and save her from the danger wherein she 
was cast.” He also appointed the 8d February (1587) as the 
day on which he would visit St. Giles to offer solemn prayer, 
and appointed Adamson to preach. Whenhe arrived, he found 
“the ministers had perched up in the pulpit a young fellow, 
one John Cowpar.” The king, agreeably to the scemly fash- 
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ion of the day, said to him, “That place was destined for 
another, but since you are there, do your duty, and pray for 
my mother.” John replied he would pray as he was moved by 
the Spirit of Gop (!); and immediately commenced an extem- 
poraneous harangue to the Deity, in which he applied the 
term Jezebel, and other like epithets to the unhappy queen. 
His indecent railing was stopped by the captain of the guard, 
who compelled him to quit the place; and the Titular dis- 
charged his office, and delivered an excellent sermon on 
the duty of praying for all Christians. “ Master John” expi- 
ated his temerity by a short residence in Blackness Castle, the 
Scotch Sing-Sing of those days. 

In July, an act was passed annexing the temporalities of 
Bishops, Abbots, &c., to the Crown. This was favoured by 
the Presbyterians, as they supposed they would enjoy the 
spoils, but to their surprise and mortification they got nothing. 

In the year 1588, a very curious document emanated from 
the General Assembly. The equipmentof the Spanish armada 
and the dread of an invasion alarmed them exceedingly ; and 
they set themselves to search out and expose their own short. 
comings, and the crimes of the nation. These were enume- 
rated in a formidable epistle entitled “ The Griefs of the Kirk,” 
and nothing can show more conclusively both the weakness and 
the audacity of this handful of pretenders to sacred functions. 
According to them the greater part of the nation, noble, 
gentle, and common, were papists, and should be punished 
with fines, imprisonment, exile, and death; large towns and 
even populous districts had few or no ministers of the Kirk ; 
and many of those who did officiate were lightly esteemed. In 
the long list of national crimes rebellion against magistrates and 
the laws of the country holds a prominent place! Pity it is 
that they did not take the beam out of their own eyes, before 
they sought to remove the mote from their neighbour’s. 

It is now time to bring to a close the tale of the persecutions 
of Adamson. Deeply involved in pecuniary difficulties, he was 
“put to the horn,” or outlawed on civil process, for non-pay- 
ment of the stipends of some of the “ Brethren.” This caused 
a great outcry against him in the Assembly; and it was 
increased by his celebrating the marriage of the Earl of 
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Huntly, a reputed Papist, with the daughter of the Duke of 
Lennox. He was therefore deprived of all Church functions 
for contumacy. James, hitherto his staunch supporter, went 
to Denmark in the Fall of 1589 to marry the princess Anne, 
and did not return till the following May. When he came 
back he was for some time on good terms with the Presbyteri- 
ans, and the poor Titular could obtain no relief. Ue pub- 
lished. in 1590, the lamentations of Jeremiah in Latin verse, 
in which he very touchingly set forth the wrongs and persecu- 
tions he had endured. The only effect was to brine down on 
his head a torrent of most disgusting vituperation from James 
Melville, in a sermon delivered before the Assembly in August 
of the same year. He lingered on in sickness and poverty till 
February, 1592, when he was released from his sufferings. A 
letter from Bancroft, inviting him to England and promising 
him honour and maintenance, was intercepted by his enemies 
and made use of to annoy and accuse him. It is asserted that 
on his dying bed he signed a “ Recantation,” avowing his adhe- 
rence to Presbyterianism ; and the rancorous pens and jaun- 
diced minds of James Melville, Calderwood, and MeCrie are 
loud in triumph over this “testimony.” But Dr. Cook, a Pres- 
byterian divine of great fairness and candour, shows that. 
according to their statement, itis not of the slightest impor- 
tanee ; and Archbishop Spottiswood states that, when told of 
it, Adamson complained heavily of the wrong that was done 
him in putting forth such a concoction under his name. 

In the Assembly of 1590, the king is said, on the apocryphal 
authority of Calderwood, to have delivered the following 
ridiculous speech: “ He willed the ministers to purge them- 
selves, and to be impartial in their own cause. It was his duty 
as well to see them reformed, as it was theirs to urge him and 
the nobility to reform themselves. . . . In end he praised 

r0D that he was born at such a time as in the end of the light 
of the Gospel, to such a place as to be king in such a Kirk, the 
sincerest Kirk in the world. The Kirk of Geneva keepeth 
Pasch and Yule. What have they for them? They have no 
institution. As for our neighbour Kirk of England, it is an 
llsaid mass in English, wanting nothing but the liftings. I 
cuarge you, my good people, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, 
13 
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gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity and exhort the 
people to do the same; and I forsooth, as long as I enjoy my 
life and crown, shall maintain the same against all deadly.” 
Did this nonsense make the auditory laugh, as it makes us? 
By no means. “The Assembly so rejoiced, that there was 
nothing but loud praising of Gop, and praying for the king a 
quarter of an hour.” We shall see how much wiser James 
became in a very few years ; and how he proved himself really 
enlightene. as to the nature of the one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolie Church. 

The year 1592 is memorable for the civil establishment of 
Presbyterianism ina modified degree. The Assembly peti- 
tioned Parliament, which met in June: 

1. That the acts of 1584, against the discipline of the Kirk, 
should be annulled, and a ratification of the Discipline then in 
practice granted. 2. That the act of Annexation should be 
repealed, and restitution made of the Church’s Patrimony. 
3. That Bishops, &ec., bearing the title of Churchmen, should 
not hereafter be admitted to give voice in Parliament. 4. That 
solid order be tafter-for purging the Realm of Idolatry and 
blood. 

The 2d and 3d were promptly rejected. More stringent enact- 
ments were passed as to saying of mass, receiving of Jesuits, &e., 
but very far short of the wishes of the petitioners. The first 
gave rise to much debate. At length an act was passed ratify- 
ing and approving the General Assemblies appointed by the 
Kirk ; enacting that they might lawfully be held once a year 
or oftener, under certain provisions as to appointment of time 
and place by the royal commissioner, if present ; also ratify- 
ing and approving the Synodal and Provincial Assemblies to 
be held by said Kirk and ministry twice a year; abrogating 
the acts of 1584, granting commissions to Bishops and other 
Judges ecclesiastical to receive the royal presentation to bene- 
fiees—such presentations to be made in future to the particular 
Presbyteries, with full power of collation, &c., they being 
bound to admit any qualified minister presented by the king 
or other lay patron ; and enacting that the statute of 1584 
confirming the king’s power, should not be prejudicial to the 
rights of spiritual office-bearers in the Kirk, concerning Heads 
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of Religion, Heresy, Excommunication, Collation to bene- 
fices, &e. 

The second Book of Policy was not made legally binding, 
though strenuous efforts were employed to make it so; nor is 
it mentioned at all in the foregoing act. It is also observable 
that our Tulchan friends still continued to sit in Parliament, 
were appointed among the Lords of the Articles, and expressly 
recognized in various statutes, particularly one passed in 1594 
in favor of the Titulars of Aberdeen and Dunkeld. 

Let us now see how the dear “ Brethren” behaved them- 
selves under this mighty elevation. It is not strange that they 
became a little giddy. 

First, the Assembly tried to mect at their own time and 
place, without regard to the restrictions as to the royal com- 
missioners. Next they enacted that none of the Kirk of Scot- 
land skould trade with any of the king of Spain’s dominions, 
under pain ef excommunication. The merchants petitioned 
the king to be relieved of this tyranny, and he at once granted 
them leave to trade ; but excommunication exposed them to 
outlawry and the forfeiture of legal protection, both in prop- 
erty and person; so they offered to cease traffic with Spain 
provided they could have time to square accounts, and receive 
their balances. 

Next they tried to abolish the weekly market of Edinburgh, 
held on Monday, but the skoemakers and other crafts made 
such a tumult that they were glad to retract ; and their defeat 
“made much mirth et the Court.” 

Then the Synod of Fife undertook to excommunicate the 
Earls of Huntley, Errol, and Angus, with other noblemen, as 
Papists, though not within their jurisdiction nor belonging to 
their sect. These nobles, accused of associating in a conspir- 
acy for the advancement of Popery and a foreign invasion, 
sought an interview with the king, and desired to clear them- 
selves before the Council. Some of the more turbulent minis- 
ters, fearing that the result would be favourable to them, held a 
meeting at Cupar, and sent deputies to the king to remon- 
strate. James Melville commenced, but was stopped by the 
king, who said their meeting was illegal and seditious, and 
that they were unreasonably troubling the minds of the peo- 
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ple. At this Andrew Melville lost all selfcontrol. Seizing 
the king by the sleeve and calling him “ Gop’s silly vassal,” he 
poured out a torrent of pedagogic vituperation, coupled with 
the highest claims of spiritual authority for himself and col 
leagues. James got rid of them by courteous professions, but 
with the determination to check the insolence and curb the 
ambition of these would-be masters both in Church and State. 
The accused lords offered satisfactory conditions to the king 
and Council, and were received again into favour. This 
excited the bile of one David Black, and he was brought 
before the Council for seditious preaching. His colleagues 
made common cause with him, and when he appeared he put 
in a deelinature of their jurisdiction, “because the Lorp 
Jesus, of whom he had the grace of his calling, had given 
him (albeit unworthy the honour to bear His name) His word 
for a rule to His preaching, and that he could not fail in the rey- 
erence of any civil law, but in so far as he should be tried to 
have passed his instructions, which trial belonged only to the 
prophets and pastors, the spirits of the prophets being subject to 
the prophets alone ; for as first it must be declared whether he 





had kept his instructions or not.” This impudent cant was, of 


course, scouted ; he was put on his trial, the charges adjudged 
to be proved, and he was sentenced “to be confined beyond 
the North water” for some time. This the ministers declared 
to be a great wrong and outrage to their precious Kirk, and a 
fast was proclaimed for Sunday, Dee. 12, when mimic thunders 
were volleyed forth in great profusion. The king, on the 15th, 
issued a proclamation declaring his resolution “to maintain 
religion and Church discipline established by law, and suffer 
nothing to be done in prejudice thereof by whomsoever” ; and 
adding that when the ministers came to receive their stipends 
they should set their hands to a bond of obedience to himself, 
under penalty of sequestration for non-compliance. The fury 
of these personages was unbounded ; and on the 17th, a false 
letter having been reccived to the effect that the forfeited Earl 
of Huntley had been late with the king the night before, Mr. 
Walter Balcanqual “improved the occasion” in a peppery 
harangue (called a sermon) against the proceedings and treach- 
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present, “of their sort,” to courage and constancy. A commit- 
tee was appointed to see the king, who was in the upper House 
of the Court of Sessions, and complain of the dangers that 
awaited them and the Kirk. “Who are they,” said James, 
“that dare convene against the Proclamation.” “We do,” 
answered Lord Lindsay, in high passion, “and dare do more 
than that; nor will we suffer our religion to be overthrown.” 
A turbulent mob crowded into the apartment; and the king 
withdrew in haste into the lower House, and ordered the build- 
ing to be cleared, and the doors closed. Lindsay and company 
reported, with exhortations to stand firm and summon their 
friends to aid ; and the seed fell on a fruitful soil. Some shouted 
“to arms”; others bellowed, “ the sword of the Lorp and of 
Gideon” ; others surrounded the Sessions house, hammered on 
the doors, and clamoured loudly for “ Haman,” whose history 
one of the brethren, by pure accident of course, had been read- 
ing during the absence of the delegates. Some craftsmen has- 
tily took arms, and prevented the forcing of the doors; and 
the provost at length quieted the tumult, and secured the safe 
return of the king to his palace. Early the next morning, he 
with the Court betook himself to Linlithgow, immmediately 
published a proclamation, ordering all judicatories, sheriffs, 
and other officials to remove forthwith from Edinburgh ; for- 
bidding all conventions of nobles, ministers, and others in that 
city ; and declaring the late tumult treasonable. Hereupon 
the ministers ordered a solemn fast on the Sunday, and “ ser- 
mons of preparation” to be made that afternoon in ail the 
churches. Mr. John Welch preached in the High church, and 
taking for his text the message to the angel of the Church at 
Ephesus, “railed pitifully” against the king, saying, “He was 
possessed of a Devil; and one Devil put out, seven worse were 
entered into his place; and that the subjects might lawfully 
rise and take the sword out of his hand: which he confirmed 
by the example of a father that, falling into a phrensy, might 
be taken by the children and servants of the family, and tied 
hand and foot from doing violence.” The Sunday preachments 
abounded with like denunciations and inventions of all sorts, 
calculated to deceive the populace. 

But Monday saw another sight. Writs arrived for the 
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arrest and imprisonment of these ministerial trumpeters of 
sedition, and a proclamation of the Privy Council denouncing 
the penalties of treason against all concerned in the tumult. 
The courage of these would-be Boanerges collapsed like a toy 
balloon at the prick of a pin, and each one made the best of 
his way across the border to Newcastle. The citizens looked 
on each other in blank dismay, and the authorities made many 
abject apologies to their insulted sovereign. After some months’ 
threatenings and negotiations, the Provost and other officials 
humbly confessed their fault in not preventing the riot. the 
town was fined 20,000 marks, and the seditious ministers were 
allowed to return under promise of good behaviour ; but not 
to preach in the same places as heretofore. ‘“ By this tumult,” 
says Spottiswoode, “ was the King’s authority in matters eccle- 
siastical so far advanced that he received little or no opposi- 
tion thereafter.” 

He found out a way to fight the Presbyterians with their 
own weapons. The General Assembly was accustomed to 
appoint commissioners to act during its recess for the good of 
the Kirk, and to attend to its business. Acting upon tle mod- 
erate and loyal members, he obtained the appointment of such 
persons as were agreeable to him, and then it became easy to 
control the whole body. With “Machiavellian policy,” as 
McCrie calls it, he propounded fifty-five questions to it at its 
meeting at Perth, in February, which completely laid bare the 
unsoundness and disorders of the Presbyterian system. <A vis- 
itation of St. Andrew’s University was held, and Melville 
removed from the rectorship; and he was also disabled from 
being a member of any assembly, synod, or presbytery. This 
was a very important movement in the regeneration of the 
Church. 

In December, the Parliament restored the forfeited lords to 
their honours and estates ; and the commissioners presented a 
petition from the Assembly, “ that ministers, as representing the 
Church and third Estate of the kingdom, might be admitted to 
give voice in Parliament, according to the acts made in favour 
of the Church, and the liberty and freedom thereof.” Accord- 
ingly an act was passed to give the said right to Bishops, 
Abbots, and other prelates appointed by the king, being actual 
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ministers of the Kirk. The General Assembly, held the next 
March, approved of ministers sitting and voting in Parliament, 
and declared that the whole number so admitted should be 
Jifty-one, “as of old in the Papistical Church ”! 

Edinburgh was divided anew into parishes. The refractory 
incumbents were allowed to resume their places, having first 
promised to speak reverently of the king and Council; not to 
assail other persons in the pulpit for being dutiful to his 
majesty ; and not to refuse to give an account of their sermons 
when required by the king. Robert Bruce, one of their num- 
ber, had never received imposition of hands, as required by the 
second Book of Discipline, though a preacher for ten years ; 
and the commissioners having charge of the new division, 
appointed him to one of the new parishes, but required him to 
go through this ceremony before entering on the charge. He 
at first refused, and by a sermon which he delivered stirred up a 
great riot; but in the end he was obliged to succumb. He 
did not stay long, however. Combining with his colleagues, 
he refused to celebrate the public thanksgiving appointed for 
the king’s deliverance from the Gowrie conspiracy, in August, 
1600, and was banished to France. The others being in like 
danger, professed their penitence, promised to comply, and 
were pardoned. But failing to perform their promises, they 
were removed by the next Assembly. They were again par- 
doned by the king, and Bruce was recalled from exile, in hopes 
he would behave himself better; but the event showed that 
courtesy and clemency were bestowed in vain. 

While things seemed tending to the establishment of the 
Scotch Church on a more orderly and Scriptural basis, the 
great event long anticipated happened, which was to emanci- 
pate James from Presbyterian thraldom. Elizabeth died in 
March, 1603, and the son of the murdered Mary united in his 
person the two crowns, and became James I., of England. 
The important results to the Church of Scotland will be devel- 
oped in our next paper. 
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Tue good people of Boston, England, it seems, have been 
celebrating the restoration of the Southwestern chapel of 
their parish church (St. Botolph’s), and, by a pleasant incident, 
taking in a goodly delegation from America, and especially 
from Boston, Massachusetts. The occasion, too, was honoured 
by the presence of the American minister, Mr. Dallas, and 
other men of note, who, after attending divine service in the 
church, received a formal address from the Mayor and the Ree- 
tor, in the restored chapel, and were afterwards hospitably 
entertained in the Exchange Hall. The chapel itself is but a 
small affair, being only eighteen by forty feet, and rather plain 
in its decorations, &e. The prominence given to it is rather, 
therefore, to be found in the attendant circumstances, than in 
the thing itself. It seems that the Hon. Edward Everett, and 
sundry others of the “solid men of Boston,” last year contrib- 
uted £670 for the purpose of renewing the associations between 
the cities which bear the same name, in Old and New England, 
and raising some memorial to the famous John Cotton, once 
Vicar of the parish of Boston, England, and afterwards minis- 
ter* of the “first church” in the Cis-Atlantic Boston. And 
this is the key note of the whole occasion. As an instance of 
international fraternization it was a pleasant thing; but Mr. 
Dallas did well to caution his hearers not to rely too much 
upon these casual interchanges of feelings, but rather for both 
nations, acknowledging their national differences, to learn 
habitually to respect each other. 

It is very creditable to Mr. Everett and his coadjutors to 
have lent their aid in this restoration, and in what we may 
say, we beg that no one may imagine that we seek to lessen 
the credit due to them for having done “ the handsome thing ” 


* In some of the reports of the day’s proceedings, Cotton is spoken of as 
“vicar” of Boston, in America, as well as in England. This satisfies us, 
among other things, how little the old Bostonians realize as to the character 
and quality of Cotton’s “ dissent” and puritanism. There wasa good deal 
of talk, too, about his greatness of mind in exchanging so rich a cure as that 
of St. Botolph’s, for the humble thatched shed in his American home. 
According to their own account of it, however, he fled for his life from the 
dreadful persecution of the Star Chamber. It does not require very great 
maguanimity of mind, or courage, to run for his life ! 
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in this matter. But we must look at this, as at everything 
else, as Churchmen ; and, looking at it thus, we see that its 
tendency, if not its intent, is to confuse those clear lines which 
mark the distinction between the Church and all the varied 
forms of Puritan sectarianism. It is worth notice that the 
principal object of the contributors was to set up some memo- 
rial of the Rev. John Cotton; and £120 went into a brass 
monumental tablet in honour of him, on which we read: 
“eruculu divina 
Diligenter, docte, sancteque enuntiavisset.” 

Who was this John Cotton? Mr. Dallas spoke of him as 
“dissenting from the discipline, not from the doctrines,” of the 
Church of England. And that is, in some sense, true. That 
is to say, he broke the plain law of the Church, which he had 
sworn to obey, and dissented from being disciplined therefor ; he 
then fled to America, where he disciplined every body who 
would not swear to obey the doctrine which he, from time to 
time, saw fit to teach for the time being. And as for the “ doc- 
trine” of the Church of England, he held to some parts of it, 
as he understood if, and as all the standard authorities did not 
understand it. In particular, he renounced his own ordination, 
but held implicitly to the necessity of an ordination by lay- 
men ; not having received which, he would not baptize even 
his own son. Having lost his old land marks, he was blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, and, able and learned as he 
undoubtedly was, yielded up his own judgment to the impious 
ravings of a subtle woman.* Thus, in a “lustre of years,” 
there was a synod called to sit in judgment upon “ eighty-two 
blasphemous, heretical, and erroneous” doctrines which had 
grown up under Mr. Cotton’s own system, and which claimed 
the protection of his great name. 

Considering these things, and considering, too, the ecclesias- 
tical position of most of the gentlemen who contributed to 
this Cotton memorial, and well knowing that most of them 
are men who utterly reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
Atonement, and of salvation through Faith, to all of which, in 
some sense, Cotton held so vigourously, that he would have 


* Mrs. Hutchinson. 
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persecuted these very men to death or banishment on account 
of their religious opinions, we almost wonder at the event. 

When, however, we read in the speeches of their representa” 
tives, ou this occasion, that he is thus glorified as the founder 
of the religious liberty which prevails in this country, we can- 
not but wonder the more. But this time we wonder at what 
is either their ignorance, or their perversion of history. Have 
they ever read Cotton on the “ Bloody Tenet”? The doctrine 
laid down there is the doctrine of the Inquisition. 

The truth is, that he did inaugurate their system of private 
judgment by example ; but not by precept. He contended, for 
himself and for his associates, that they might set up their pri- 
vate judgments against the judgment of the whole Church, 
throughout the world, for seventeen centuries ; but he did not 
propose to allow those who came after him to set up their judg- 
ments against that of himself and his associates, who had 
recently taken possession of the little territory of Massacliu- 
setts. It is not, therefore, for the truth he taught, nor for the 
liberty which he intended to establish, but for certain results 
which have followed from his course (which he himself would 
have abhorred, had he been able to anticipate them), that they 
build his brazen monument. Could Cotton have realized how, 
by a perfectly logical deduction from his own doctrine, all the 
transcendentalism and infidelity of such men as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, would have become prevalent 
in his own Boston, and how Socinianism, in one and another 
form, would have become the controlling power in Massachu- 
setts, he might have been saved from schism. He would have 
cried out, upon his own beginning of strife, “It is like the let- 
ting out of water ; therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with.” 

The character of the modern Bostonians must have been 
known to the Bishop of Lincoln, when he chose his text for 
the occasional sermon, which preceded the banquet. It was 
from Ezra, iv. 2: “Then they came to Zerubbabel and to the 
chief of the fathers, and said unto them, Let us build with you, 
for we seek your Gop as ye do.” The newspapers do not give 
us more than the text, and we are left to conjecture as to liow 
the passage was treated. Probably, in fact, he confined him- 
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self to vague generalities, and carefully abstained from an 
exposition of the text and its context. The whole passage is 
singularly apposite to the relation of such men as Everett, 
Sparks, Bigelow, and most of the other contributors, to the 
Church of England, but by it their donation should have been 
refused! It was the “adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” 
who made this proposal ; they claimed that they worshipped the 
same Gop as did the Church of that day; and in words they 
did so, but they joined with it the worship of idols. They 
exercised their private judgment, and the second command- 
ment became of no effect; and they felt injured when they 
were not allowed to worship with Gop’s chosen people.* 
“You have nothing to do with us to build a house unto our 
Gop, but we ourselves together will build unto the Lorp Gop 
of Israel,” was the answer of the chief of the fathers. And 
thereupon what followed? Why, of course just the same 
thing as happens in our own day, when Churches decline to 
fraternize in holy things with the sectarians of modern times, 
who, like their fellows of Ezra’s day, would like to join with 
us just so far as to hide the clear lines which distinguish “ the 
chosen people” from the self-willed sects who profess to us that 
they “ seek the same Gop as we do.” And so claim the right 
io join with us, and to have us join with them, whether we 
will or no, if not in building churches themselves, at least in 
the erection, management, and spiritual control of all our 
other institutions for charitable, educational, and pious pur- 
poses. If we answer as did the children of Israel, “ Ye have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto our Gop, but we 
ourselves together will build unto the Lorp Gop of Israel,” we 
meet with much the same “ liberal” treatment which they of 
old did from the schismatics and sects of that day. “ Then the 
people of the land weakened the hands of the people of Judah, 
and troubled them in building, and hired counsellors against 
them to frustrate their purpose, . . . . and wrote an 


*They seem to have had as many names as the various sects of modern Bos- 
ton. There was Bishlam, and Mithredath, Tabeel, and thegrest of their compan- 
ious (i. e., societies a ), and Rehum the chancellor, and Shimshai the scribe. and 
the rest of their companions (i. e., societies), the Dinaites, the Apharsathchiles, 
the Tarpelites. the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Susanchites, the Dehavites, 
the Elamites, &e., &e. See. v. 7-10. 

@ Marginal reading, 
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accusation against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem.” 

Had the Bishop of Lincoln made this plain exposition, and 
“practical application” of his text, it would have been much 
to the point, and might have been fruitful to some of his hear- 
ers. We do not wish that he had done so, because it was too 
late to return the proffered and perfected aid in building the 
temple, and therefore it would have seemed uncourteous and 
inhospitable. We do, however, beg the attention of our breth- 
ren of Boston, England, to the true principles, and bid them 
beware of the doctrine which their former vicar, Cotton, held, 
and to consider the danger of too close a fraternization with 
those who now hold to the faith, or want of faith, of those 
who thus build the tombs of the enemies and persecutors of 
the Church, and inscribe upon the tablet raised to such an one, 


“ Vir eximius 
Utriusque orbis desiderium et decus.” 


How much confidence can we, as Churchmen, repose in their 
declarations, “if we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them,” in their persecu- 
tions and wickedness ? 


The Six Days of Creation ; or, The Scriptural Cosmology, with 
the Ancient Idea of Time-Worlds, in distinction from Worlds of 
Space. By Tayter Lewis, Professor of Greek in Union Col- 


lege. Schenectady: G. V. Van Debogert. London: John 
Chapman. 


Ir is now something upwards of half a century since Dr. 
Chalmers avowed the opinion, that the Mosaic record does not 
determine the antiquity of the globe. We shall see, hereafter, 
that a similar view had been taken nearly fourteen hundred 
years before, by a much greater man than Dr. Chalmers. The 
avowal, however, all the circumstances considered, was a very 
bold act: for Chalmers was then but just entering on his bril- 
liant career, and had no stock of fame to give his opinions 
weight or currency; moreover, he was a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and as such had to confront a 
formidable array of fast-rooted prejudices and prepossessions. 
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In other words his position was not over-favourable to freedom 
of thought; while he had no personal advantages to counter- 
vail the drawbacks of position. 

The avowal in question was doubtless occasioned by the 
then recent disclosures of geological investigation. The sci- 
ence of geology was at that time but in its infancy : in fact, it 
can hardly be said to have passed out of the infant state even 
yet; though its growth during the last fifty years has indeed 
been prodigious, and it has come to be at least one of the 
grandest babies that the Genius of Science ever suckled. The 
earlier results of geologic research were regarded as highly 
ominous or highly auspicious, according as they were viewed 
by men of different prepossessions. Infidels rashly seized upon 
them as stubborn arguments against Christianity ; Christians 
as rashly made them the ground of an assault upon science: 
those went to arguing from geology against Revelation ; these, 
from Revelation against geology. Both parties have been 
thoroughly stultified by the later findings of the science. We 
are speaking far within the truth when we say, that geology 
neither promises anything to infidelity, nor threatens anything 
to Christianity. And if, on the one hand, infidels, having 
called geology into court as ¢heir witness, can with ill grace 
refuse or ignore its testimony, on the other hand, Christians 
may well be ashamed to urge the testimony of a witness which 
themselves were so forward to impeach. It is to be hoped 
that both sides have learned by this time, that “haste makes 
waste, and waste makes want.” 

Some years after the forecited avowal, Dr. Chalmers put 
forth an elaborate scheme or theory by way of harmonizing 
the conclusions of geology with the Mosaic account of the 
Creation. The attempt was either wrong in its method, or 
else premature in time; perhaps both. It turned mainly 
upon the idea, that the earth, after passing through vari- 
ous indefinite periods or cycles of organic production, 
reverted to a chaotic or semi-chaotic state,and so became 
the theatre of a new creation which occupied six days of 
twenty-four hours each. Thus he still clung to what is 
called the literal interpretation of the record, and sought to 
escape its consequences in a way more ingenious than wise. 
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The scheme, however it might seem to answer for the time, 
could not permanently serve: indeed it was quite too much of 
the nature of a shift ; it evidently took its starting point from 
geology, which was then by no means in a state of fixedness : 
and in the rapid growth of geologic investigation it was soon 
completely nonsuited. Other schemes of reconciliation fol- 
lowed from time to time, to be in turn exploded by the still 
onward march of the science. 

These schemes were impotent and ill-judged, inasmuch as 
they had in view to save the received interpretation of Scrip- 
ture amid the varying exigencies of geologic research ; whereas 
they should have gone back of that interpretation, and cross- 
questioned and reconsidered it on sound philological and exe- 
getical principles. Such an attempt to make Scripture tally 
with the rocks, while the rocks were every year telling a differ- 
ent tale, could hardly come to good. A series of after-thought 
expedients, gotten up to meet the shiftings of occasion, was the 
natural result. Even the authority of Scripture has in a 
measure been compromised by this temporizing policy. It has 
gone far to aceredit the notion that the Bible, instead of hav- 
ing a solid mind of its own. so that we are to learn what it 
does say, is but a sort of inarticulate voice that readily siapes 
itself to whatsoever meanings the shifting currents of human 
thought may from time to time seem to require, so that we 
have but to exercise our wits in trying what it may be made to 
say. The Scriptures can far better stand the utmost rigours 
and severities of the scientifie method, than the tendernesses of 
such a pliant and versatile patronage. The condescensions of 
kindness and courtesy are not what they ask at our hands: if 
we believe them to be indeed the word of Gop, the modest 
respects of austere justice are our most fitting acknowledg- 
ment of their sacredness. 

Thus much by way of suggesting the probable views and 
motives which led to the writing of the book now under con- 
sideration. It was certainly high time that a different mode 
of proceedure should be taken in the question ; and we may 
well inarvel that a studious effort was not sooner made, to rec- 
tify, from the general style and usage of Scripture itself, what 
was found to be an untenable interpretation of a particular 
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part of Seripture. The task has at length fallen into good 
hands. 

Professor Lewis is widely and honourably distinguished as a 
scholar. Locally he is, we believe, a Presbyterian of the 
Old School ; and he is not a man to be anything by halves: a 
thorough-going earnestness and integrity of mind pervades 
whatsoever he thinks or does. But his thoughts are not cir- 
cumscribed by any denominational lines. From sectarian nar- 
rowness he is eminently free : nothing less than the broad and 
ample fields of catholic doctrine will satisfy either his judg- 
ment or his taste. Though built high and solid in various 
learnings, he everywhere discovers the brave and simple faith 
of achild: his piety is deep, unaffected, and cast in a mould 
of unfaltering manliness: to a keen and piercing intellect, a 
sense of beauty that never slumbers, and an intense, yet sub- 
dued enthusiasm of poetry, he unites a downright honesty and 
rectitude of purpose that knows no fear: what he believes, he 
believes with all his might, and his declaration of it is never 
“mingled with respects that stand aloof from the entire point :” 
as his mind dwells in the sober and legitimate confidence of 
reason, he of course owns no fellowship with the common arts 
of popularity ; but uses all diligence to see things as they are, 
and to show exactly what he sees. In the clear perceptions 
and fearless utterances of such a man, all can find food and 
refreshment, who deserve to find them: it is not easy to carry 
any distrust into his presence : if at any time he strains a point 
in behalf of some foregone conclusion, still there is an air of 
frankness about it, that holds our confidence even though our 
judgment remain unconvineed : we see that, however he may 
himself overvalue his thought, he does not wish to have it pass 
with us for any more than it is worth ; so that we can always 
learn from him, whether we agree with him or not. In short, 
*rofessor Lewis belongs emphatically to us all, or, if he do 
not, the fault is on our side, not his: whatever name he may 
go by, in spirit and substance he is with us; though we have 
no thought of claiming him in such a sense but that others have 
just as good a right to him, and just as large a share in him, 
as we have. So that we hope our brethren will be as ready to 
trust him and learn from him, as if the Church had exclusive 
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possession of him. They may rest assured, indeed, that some 
of our most important affairs are better understood and appre- 
ciated by him than by very many of ourselves. 

Our author is probably best known as an accomplished Gre- 
cian. He has been seen treading the heights of the Greck lan- 
guage and literature in the angelic companionship of Plato. 
But his studies have by no means been confined to the classic 
languages. He seems to be equally, or almost equally, at home 
in the various fields of ancient learning : whatever treasures of 
the mind have come down to us from that “dark backward and 
abysm of time” where the old civilization had its birth and 
nurture, have been explored by him: indeed, nothing that 
would throw any light on the primitive modes of thought and 
usages of speech, seems to have escaped the harvest of his 
searching and studious eye. 

Scholarship, however, in the common use of that term, is 
perhaps the least of his merits. He is as far as possible from 
being a mere grammarian or gerundist. His mind is of a 
highly philosophical cast, as indeed it must have been, else his 
fect would never have lingered in the Academy. He there- 
fore deals with language as a philosopher, and not merely as a 
linguist: in fact, the philosophie energy and insight are some- 
times almost too conspicuous in his philological reasonings. 
Such a mind cannot rest with a bare knowledge of things in 
their outward mechanical pressure, but must still endeavour, 
as from the workings of instinct, to bore into their principles, 
that so it may feed upon the living laws and operative ideas, 
or “spermatic words,” which build up and underlie the visible 
forms and movements of the world. Accordingly, Professor 
Lewis is nowise content with the mastery of words or even 
languages in detail but penetrates to their rudiments and 
originals: he has, in a remarkable degree, ascended to the 
springs and sources not merely of certain languages, but of 
Language itself, and studied it in its genesis and growth ; anal- 
yzing it into its simplest elements, and reproducing in himself 
those primitive states of mind and forms of thought from 
which it took its origin and texture and shape. This is spe- 
cially apparent in his dealing with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
where he constantly impresses us as having gone to the very 
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root of the matter. Language has come down to us, encased, 
for the most part, in a thick, tough wrappage of artificial asso- 
ciations; we take up words as they have become devitalized 
by the abstracting intellect, and are perpetually using them 
without once dreaming whence they came, or what the contain. 
Now, the thing is, to work our thoughts clear of these modern 
entanglements, and transport ourselves back to the ancient 
mental stand-point, so as to see how and why words came to 
be used as they were. This is a difficult process ; much more 
so than we can well conceive till we have made a long trial of 
it. And this is just what our author has done. Thus he has, 
so to speak, made himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews; study- 
ing their language in its elements and first principles, till he 
has grown to understand it as they should be supposed to have 
understood it. 

Professor Lewis is therefore in a peculiar manner qualified 
to interpret the Mosaic record, not from any recent findings of 
geology, but from the ancient modes of thought, as these are 
disclosed both in the original language of the old Scriptures 
and in various neighbouring and contemporary languages. So 
that, if we will but take a little pains, we can learn from him 
to attach their meanings to what they say, instead of mistaking, 
as we are so apt to do, our meanings for theirs. 

in ordinary hands, such discussions would needs seem dull, 
except to scholars. But itis not so with the learned Profes- 
sor. His analyses of language are so clean and tight, such is 
his fund of solid and manly grace, his style is so racy and 
spirited, such is his vigour and beauty of argument and illus- 
tration, that a sense of dullness never steals over us in his 
company. Dry as is the subject in itself, the common reader’s 
mind is still kept brisk and alert, by the frequent and varied 
kindlings of poetic life, and the apt though unexpected incom- 
ings of philosophic thought. Therewithal, the author’s heart 
and soul were most evidently in his theme. Intense and perse- 
vering diligence is inscribed on every page; yet we are made 
to feel that mental exertion is with him its own reward. With 
his cheice and ample furnishings both of original power and 
of scholarly acquirement, he has manifestly spared no care nor 
labour, to make clean work. If, indeed, we were to find any 
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fault with him on this score, it would be that he has done more 
than enough ; sometimes weakening his positions by too much 
wealth of thought, and too much emphasis of argument. 
Probably he was himself aware of this, but judged some such 
excess to be necessary in the present stage of the discussion. 
And, sure enough, our thoughts have got so erystallized after 
the modern pattern that no little stress of heat is required, to 
make them run in the ancient forms. The human mind, after 
growing stiff with age, cannot easily be brought back to the 
ways of its youth. 

It is time we should leave speaking particularly of the 
author, and endeavour to possess our readers with some points 
of his argument. We say, some points; because a gencral 
idea of the whole is more than we can undertake to give. 

The leading design of the work is, to set forth on philologi- 
cal grounds, and by exegetical methods, the Biblical Idea of 
the Creation. From that idea, whatever it be, we cannot take 
an appeal without virtually disowning the source of our 
information. The question, then, is, what does the record 
really mean? To ascertain this point, all just rules of inter- 
pretation may be brought to bear; but, the real meaning once 
thoroughly ascertained, we must stand to it, or else give up the 
record itself. Nor may we escape from this issue on any theory 
of purposes standing back of the record. It has been too 
readily assumed, that the Bible was not meant to teach us truths 
of nature, but only moral and spiritual truth ; and therefore any 
errors it may have fallen into touching the former cannot be 
justly urged in impeachment of its authority respecting the lat- 
ter. The position is held by our author to be unsound. The 
purpose of the Workman can only be known from the contents 
of the work: the intention of His speech is neither more nor 
less than what He has actually spoken. So that whatsoever 
the Scriptures do teach us, that they were designed to teach us, 
whether their teachings refer to natural or to spiritual knowl- 
edge. How the things which are seen came to be, what was 
the souree and order of their proceeding, is beyond the reach 
of our natural powers: we can only learn these points from 
One who was present at the work, and understood all how it 
was done. If He see fit to give us any information in the mat- 
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ter, what He gives is to be received alike in all its parts. And 
our proper business is, not to form judgments as to His purpose 
in speaking, and thereupon to graduate our reception of His 
words ; but simply to understand what He speaks. Whether, 
or how far, we may, for the better understanding of His words, 
refers to the things spoken of, and read His record by the light 
of theirs, our author does not undertake to discourse. We 
should greatly like to have his judgment at length in the 
matter; but perhaps it did not fall legitimately within his 
plan. 

A revelation from Gop to mankind is not conccivable, 
except as given through the medium of human language: oth- 
erwise, it would not be to mankind, but would needs stop with 
the individual to whom it was given. It must therefore neces- 
sarily be subject to the terms and conditions of that language ; 
the moment it passes beyond our laws and forms of thought, it 
ceases to be a revelation to us. Now, language is all derived, 
originally, from the sphere of our sensuous experience: it is 
the joint offspring or product of the human mind and its visi- 
ble surroundings. We give names to the objects, movements, 
and processes that impress our senses from without. These 
names, or words, are afterwards, by subtle links of analogy 
and affinity, made the vehicle, not only of what we sce, but of 
our conceptions, emotions, and creations ; that is, of what orig- 
inates within the mind, as well as of what is externally 
addressed to it. Thus language, in its primitive form, is all 
elemented and compacted from the things that are seen. The 
rational and social spirit of man weaves up for itself a fitting 
organ from the materials of sense ; just as the life of a tree 
builds itself a body out of the soil at its feet. 

So long and so far as language retains this its primitive 
form, it is said to be phenomenal ; that is, it refers directly to 
the things that appear, and refers to them, and speaks of them, 
as they appear. It therefore has the character and force of 
universality ; it is, and cannot but be, intelligible so long as 
our senses and the things that impress them remain as tlicy are. 
It is true, from our laws of thinking we cannot choose but 
understand, that beneath or behind the phenomena, or things 
seen, there are certain unseen causative forces, from which 
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those things proceed. These causative forces stretch back, it 
may be, in an indefinite series, till they reach the ineffable 
First Cause of all, the Causa causarum of the universe. In 
other words, the series begins from Gop, and ends, for us, with 
the appearance. And each further link of the series, as we 
ascend from the last, stands in the relation of cause to that 
which follows it in the descending course ; or, to start from the 
first, A is the cause of B, B of C, C of D, and so on till we 
reach the last, where our reckoning has to stop. Now, the two 
extremes of the series, that is, the Primary Force where it 
begins, and the phenomenon where it terminates upon our 
senses, are, both in themselves and to our minds, always and 
everywhere the same. 

What we mean, then, by phenomenal language, is the lan- 
guage which takes the things seen as representative of the unseen 
causative forces that stand behind them, whatever those forces 
may be. And as the phenomena do not and cannot change, so 
the verbal images of them can never lose their fitness or sig- 
nificance. <A revelation, therefore, made through such verbal 
images, is-truly a revelation to mankind ; it speaks a language 
that is everywhere understood, and that comes home to the 
apprehensions of men simply as men. 

Now, to trace out and ascertain the unseen causative forces 
in question, is the proper business of science: it is, and ought 
to be, ever pushing its investigations beyond phenomena further 
and further into those remoter laws and agencies from which 
the visible course and aspect of things proceed. To distinguish 
the force or law with which, at any given time, it stops, from 
the phenomena whence it starts, it invents and uses what are 
called scientific terms. And for the same reason, as it works 
onward and upward from link to link in the series of forces, it 
has to keep changing its old terms for new ones. The words 
which expressed what it knew yesterday, do not express what 
it knows to-day. This, evidently, must needs be the case with 
any science so long as it is in a progressive state. Accordingly, 
the language of science is in fact found to be in a continual 
flux. We have to keep evermore learning its vocabulary anew, 
on peril of falling behind the age. What, then, would have 
been the character of a revelation made through scientific lan- 
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guage? Ifit had anticipated the language with which science 
is to end, it would have been unintelligible till that end: if it 
had taken up with the language of science at any earlier 
period, it would have become unintelligible soon after that 
period: if, using what is to be the final language of science, it 
had also imparted the knowledge requisite for the understand- 
ing of that language, then there would have been nothing left 
for science to do. Hence the language of Scripture orght to 
be, as indeed it is, not scientific at all, but strictly phenomenal. 
For instance, when Scripture speaks of the rising and going 
down of the sun, it uses words perfectly intelligible to all men 
having eyes to see the springing of day and falling of night. 
But if, instead of this, it had used terms expressive of the sta- 
bility of the sun and the motion of the earth, it would have 
gained nothing in point of truth ; it would have come in con- 
flict with the natural impressions of sense ; it would have been 
unintelligible till astronomy had taught men to believe against 
sight. 

The way now seems prepared for what our author regards as 
the Biblical Idea of creation. What, then, as contemplated by 
Scripture, was the real nature or method of the creative work ? 
Was it a sudden evoking, by almighty power, of the original 
world-matter out of nothing, or of the present world-order out 
of a preéxisting chaos of matter? Or was the process rather 
something that could be fitly expressed to our conceptions by 
such words as growth, nature, genesis, all which have at bottom 
the same meaning? Is the idea that of an external power act- 
ing upon matter, and forcing it into particular shapes and 
movements from without? or rather of certain vital energies 
and formative laws impressed upon matter, and then working 
within it, so as to issue ina regular proceeding of one thing 
from another by the methods of innate and self-going causal- 
ity? In the latter case, we have the proper idea of a nature. 
Each later stage in the creative work is in some sort a genera- 
tion and birth from the preceding, in pursuance of laws and 
forces antecedently established. Observe, the question is not, 
here, whether matter was originally made or called into being 
by Gop, but whether such a making be the creation which the 
Mosaic record seems to have had in view. Nor does the posi- 
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tion infer that matter could, of itsedf, at a later stage, develop 
any forms or powers that were not in it atan earlier. To 
suppose that a higher nature could thus rise, spontaneously, out 
of a lower, without supernatural aid, would involve the absurd- 
ity of a something produced or caused by nothing. At each 
further step in the work, there is a going forth of the omnific 
Word, endowing the previous nature with new forces and capa- 
bilities, in virtue of which a higher nature is in turn educed by 
the methods of generation and birth. In other words, the cre- 
ative energy or influence truly codperates with the energies or 
influences already at work, and uses them as far as they will 
go, instead of overruling or ignoring them. Thus we have an 
ascending series of natures or growths, the seeds of each higher 
growth being planted by the Divine hand in the soil of the 
lower. 

Now, is not this clearly the idea of creation contemplated 
by the sacred penman? Does not the face of the record itself 
show him to have had in mind, throughout, a process truly gen- 
erative, or a series of real generations? Our author thinks 
that such is manifestly the case. We cannot here reproduce his 
arguments, but must confess that they seem to us exceedingly 
strong and just. 

Such being, apparently, the idea which Moses had of the 
creative work, what notion must we, in all reason, suppose him 
to have had as to the time of the process? Is it likely or cred- 
ible that he should have meant, by the six days, merely our 
common solar days of twenty-four hours each? Such an idea 
of the process and such a notion of the time can hardly be 
made to stand together; or rather the two seem utterly repug- 
nant to each other. In his use of day, we must suppose him to 
have in mind such a period of time as would naturally cohere 
with the manner of the creation as he himself describes it. For 
instance, when he speaks of the earth as bringing forth trees, 
we understand him to mean that the trees grew ; and if he was 
thinking of them as growths, he could not have meant that they 
came into being in twenty-four hours. 

So that we have, here, two main points. That the creation 
was a succession of natures or growths, each having a super- 
natural origin, without which the first could not have developed 
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the second, nor the second the third ; nor could any earlier one 
ever have risen of itself above a certain maximum, though it 
might in time degenerate, or fall below its original height. 
That these supernatural beginnings, followed by natural 
growths, were the chronological periods of the Divine work; 
of which there are six referred to by Moses as having a direct 
relation to the origin or genesis of our world in its present 
form. These periods were of an indefinite length, not meas- 
urable by any divisions of time borrowed from the present 
settled order of things. 

But the question then comes, if Moses had in his thoughts 
such unmeasured periods or cycles of time, why did he use the 
terms evening and morning and day to mark the several stages 
of the work? The answer is, because day is the best term 
that any ancient tongue could furnish ; any other word for a 
rounded portion of time, however large or small, being ulti- 
mately resolvable into the same radical idea. Moreover, each 
period had two contrasted parts which could not be so well 
expressed in any way as by those images which in all the early 
tongues enter into the terms for evening and morning. In 
short, the several successive natures were so many worlds or 
zons of time, vast chronological circles. And the earlier part 
of each period is in turn spoken of as an evening, because it 
was the waning or passing off an old nature; or the later part 
of each is called a morning, because it was the dawning or day- 
break of a higher nature. There was a rolling out of one 
world-growth, and a rolling in of another ; and the old age of 
the one and the youth of the other, taken together, make up one 
of the creative periods. Hence the very peculiar and remark- 
able language of the account, which is properly rendered thus : 
“And there was an evening, and there was a morning; one 
day.” And again: “And there was an evening, and there was 
a morning; the second day.” And soon through the whole 
series. 

Nor can this view be justly faulted as devised to meet a spe- 
eial exigency of science. It is forced upon us by matters lying 
on the very face of the record; especially in respect of the 
first four periods. By representing them as ante-solar, the wri- 
ter clearly intimates that the days he is speaking of were not 
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the common circles of time marked by the rising and setting 
of the heavenly bodies. The days were anomalous. ‘The first 
evening was utterly indefinite ; the first morning unlike any at 
least that is now made by the sun. Thus a sufficient intimuiion 
is given, that the days are to be understood in a manner con- 
sistent with the extraordinary acts. We have the idea of a 
period beginning in darkness and ending in light ; a period 
measured on the one hand by chaos, and on the other by the 
birth of a higher system ; and which is therefore called a day, 
as being analogous to the diurnal succession of darkness and 
light. Here, then, the easy and unforced interpretation is 
clearly on the side of the indefinite periods. No answer has 
yet been given that did not seem strained and far-fetched. 
And this view is greatly confirmed at the opening of the next 
chapter, where the whole time of creation, including all the six 
days in one full round of events, is also called a day: “ These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, in the day 
when the Lorp Gop made the earth and the heavens.” Of this 
great day of days it might also have been said there was an 
evening and a morning. It began when darkness was on the 
face of the waters ; it ended in the morning of Paradise. In 
short, the days of the creation were Gon’s days, the “days of 
eternity:” they were the evening and morning intervals of 
His creative ongoings, as much beyond our diurnal periods as 
His ways are above our ways, and His thoughts above our 
thoughts. Nor is it at all unlikely that these same days are 
referred to in the epistle to the Hebrews, where it is said, 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of Gop ;” where the original has @ons, a term of vast 
duration being thus put for that which endured. 

In connection with this point, our author treats us to one of 
the most beautiful arguments in its kind that we have ever met 
with. We shall endeavour to reproduce it in the fewest and 
clearest words possible. 

The idea of a day, in its most general sense, has four constit- 
uents. Ist. Its periodic nature. 2d. This periodicity made 
up of two antithetic states having opposite qualities, so that 
each is the negation of the other. 3d. Its duration in time. 
4th. The mode of marking its duration, and of determining its 
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periodicity. Of these the first two are generic and constant ; 
the last two variable and specific. Without the periodicity and 
the antithetic division, there could not be a day at all; the 
idea would be lost: no mere continuous length of time arbitra- 
rily measured would answer to the notion. On the other hand, 
the last two constituents may be varied to almost any extent, 
and yet the radical idea be preserved. The duration may be 
twenty-four hours, or twenty-four thousand years. The anti- 
thetic division may be by risings and settings of the sun ; or 
by any cyclical law of nature producing two opposite times of 
rest and action, of cold and warmth, of decay and growth ; or 
by any other mode that should give us two seasons of direct 
contrast, and making up, together, the full cycle. 

Applied, then, to the common solar day, these four constitu- 
ents would stand thus: 1st. The periodic nature. 2d. The two 
antithetic seasons. 3d. A specific duration of twenty-four 
hours. 4th. The duration and antithetic division marked by 
the rising and the setting of the sun. Here the last two have 
a peculiar character belonging specifically to what we call a 
solar day. Is it urged that such are the days of creation? 
that the third constituent is as invariable in the idea as the 
first two ; that this analysis asswmes fixedness in the first two, 
and variableness in the others? and that twenty-four hours, or 
that precise length of time, is as essential to the idea of what 
we call a day, as its periodic nature; so that there can be no 
day without it? Then the answer is, why is not the fourth, or 
the present way of making and of marking that duration by 
sun-risings and sun-settings, equally essential and invariable? 
Which inheres most fixedly in the idea of a common day, its 
duration of twenty-four hours, or its divided portions of sun- 
rise and sunset? Do we not truly feel that it is easier to sever 
from the idea the former than the latter? Wecan more easily 
think of a day longer than twenty-four hours, than one having 
no sun-made antithetic division. But, we are forced to make 
this severance in the case of the Mosaic days, at least the first 
four of them. They were certainly without a rising and set- 
ting of the sun. If, without this, they could be called days, 
much more could the name be given to such as varied from the 
common day in respect of the less essential point of a twenty- 
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four hours’ duration. As, then, they were not common days in 
this respect, what violation is there of language or of ideas in 
taking the further step, and affirming them to be uncommon in 
respect of duration? And this becomes much easier, if we 
take our stand-point in those early times when the images con- 
tained in the Hebrew words for evening and morning, and so 
naturally associated with the general idea of periodicity, were 
yet fresh in men’s thoughts. Since they have faded out, the 
conception assumes a more abstract and merely quantitative 
character, and we grow rigid in thinking of a certain duration 
as the most essential part of the idea. When the Hebrew 
words for evening and morning were as freshly metaphorical 
as our Fall and Spring, and contained much the same images of 
repose and reviviscence, it was much easier to keep up the 
association of ideas on which the right interpretation so much 
depends. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that the Hebrew yom or 
day occurs oftenest in the unmeasured sense of age ; as in the 
following : “In that day, saith the Lorp, I will gather in the 
outcasts, and the Lorp Himself shall reign over them.” “In 
that day shall ye say,I will praise the Lorn, for He has become 
our salvation.” In the latter days shall the Lorp’s house be 
established on the tops of the mountains.” “ Whose outgoings 
are from the days of eternity.” “His throne shall be as the days 
of heaven.” Now, if in these and all similar passages the 
Hebrew yom had been rendered age in our version, we should 
have grown familiar with the phrase, and so been prepared for 
the same sense in the first of Genesis. In respect of the idea, 
we should have been in the same condition as the early Hebrew 
mind when it was familiar with both uses of the term, and took 
each as alike natural, seeing no more of metaphor in the one 
usage than in the other. We might even have felt that the 
larger sense was also the more primitive and real; and, in 
fact, the original idea, in respect to which all the lesser appli- 
cations are but cyclical correspondences on a reduced scale. 

So, too, in the words for evening and morning. The Bible 
often uses them in a like indefinite sense. And in many other 
tongues, evening is used for a time of decline or repose, and 
morning for the coming in of something higher and better. 
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We speak of the morning of the year: the Spring is so called 
as its season of reviving, just as the Winter is its evening of 
torpor or repose. So, too, we have the morning and evening 
of life, of a nation’s history, of the world, of the human race. 
Nor is this usage any more poetical than that of our words 
Spring and Fall for the seasons of the dying and reviving year. 
Our solar diurnal period ceases at the Arctic circle. And we 
speak of the day at the pole as being a twelvemonth in dura- 
tion, with six months of darkness for its evening, and six of 
light for its morning. There the day is identical with the 
year: still it is a day ; and we feel that the language is strictly 
true, and not merely a metaphorical application. Were we as 
familiar with the use of evening and morning, as we are with 
that of Fall and Spring, for certain portions of the year, we 
should then much more readily enter into the sense of the same 
terms as used for those longer antithetic times of rest and awa- 
kening which make up the Mosaic yom or period. The Hebrews 
were familiar with such an usage; so that we are on strong 
ground when we maintain that in the reading of Genesis the 
larger cyclical ideas would come as naturally to them as the 
smaller do to us. 

This interpretation of the Mosaic days is by no means a 
modern discovery. It is as old at least as the time of the 
great St. Augustine. Our author shows conclusively that this 
wisest of the Christian fathers was led, without any hints from 
geology, but by the very style and language of the record 
itself, to regard the creative days as altogether extraordinary 
and anomalous in their character. Thus in one place he speaks 
of the Mosaic evening and morning as distinguishing between 
a nature not yet made and its subsequent manifestation. And, 
again, he says that this evening and morning are to be regarded 
not so much in respect of duration as of their marking the 
boundaries of a periodic nature. In another place, where he 
has been treating of the Sabbath, he says that “ this day is not 
to be understood as those made by the circuit of the sun, but 
in another manner, not unlike that which marked the first three 
days of creation.” And the context shows that he was not 
merely endeavouring to account for the three ante-solar days, 
but that he viewed the whole seven as of the same strange 
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character. “For,” says he, “the same mode is carried through, 
not merely to the fourth, leaving the others to be regarded as 
common solar days, but even to the sixth and seventh ; so that, 
throughout, the day and night, between which Gop divided, are 
to be understood far otherwise than that other day and night, 
of which He said, let the luminaries divide them ; for this lat- 
ter kind He then established when He ordained the sun.” Our 
author quotes much more from this great Doctor, to the like 
effect. Thus, in one place, he says, “Of what kind these days 
were, it is very difficult, yea, impossible, for us even to think, 
much more, to speak.” 

The most plausible objection to this view of indefinite peri- 
ods comes from the mention of the Sabbath. The argument 
runs thus: If the seventh was a common day of twenty-four 
hours, so must have been the other six ; but that the seventh 
was such a day we know, because it was made the beginning 
and rule of reckoning for our Sabbaths appointed in memory 
of the Divine observance. Now, it is clear enough, that if the 
seventh was a common day, so were all the rest. But we may 
invert the argument. On the seventh day, Gop rested from the 
work of creation: have we heard of His resuming that work? 
Was, then, His Sabbath, or rest, a day of twenty-four hours? 
Did it have, has it had, an evening anda morning, like the 
others? Has it yet come to an end? If not, then we turn the 
argument thus: The seventh was, or rather is, a long, unmeas- 
ured period ; and therefore the others were of the same kind. 
And, to one who looks at the matter from the right point of 
view, there is great fitness and beauty in the less being thus 
used as a memorial of the greater ; the weekly Sabbath made 
by the sun thus symbolizing, and ever calling to mind, the great 
Sabbath or rest of Gop, which, as far as regards the physical 
world, still continues. 

But here, again, St. Augustine remarks that in each of the 
first six days there is the same constant mention of an evening 
and morning ; but that in the seventh this is omitted. The cir- 
cumstances of the case forbid us to regard such omission as 
unmeaning. And many other old writers were struck with 
this change touching the seventh day. There must be some 
sense in which Gop’s Sabbath is not yet finished. The diffi- 
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cultly vanishes at once, if we put out of view the notion of 
common days, and get free of the impediments growing from 
so narrow an interpretation. What other reason could there 
be for the forecited change, than that the seventh period had 
not yet closed? Its morning had not even arrived. We are 
still in the evening of Gop’s Sabbath, unless Curist’s ascen- 
sion were its closing era. What the morning of that Sabbath 
may be, we must learn from Scripture, or not at all; and Scrip- 
ture speaks of “the morning of the resurrection.” 

The objection drawn from the fourth commandment is the 
more untenable, forasmuch as it overlooks an answer that is 
legible on the very face of the language. The literal render- 
ing is something thus: “Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work. For in six days Gop wrought the heavens and the 
earth.” There is the same word for working in both cases. 
Now, who will say that Gop’s work and man’s, or His manner 
of working and man’s, are the same, or to be taken in any 
aspects of mere likeness, because the same term is used of both, 
or of the common idea that unites them? If we attend to the 
proportion of the thing, we may find it thus: Six earthly days 
shalt thou labour and do thy human work ; for in six heavenly 
days, or “days of eternity,” Gop did His Divine work in the 
creation of the world. What other idea than this can any 
sound reason take, on finding the same words applied to the 
works of man, and to the ineffably higher works of Gop? 
Again, the literal rendering would be, “Remember the day of 
rest, for Gop rested on the day of rest.” The same word for 
Sabbath in both cases: but is the meaning identical? Is there 
no transition to the higher idea? Is Gop’s rest our rest? Are 
not “His ways higher than our ways, and His thoughts than 
our thoughts, even as the heavens are higher than the earth?” 

On this subject we find a very noble and striking passage in 
Hugh Miller’s Foot-prints of the Creator, which it may be well 
to quote. “Man,” says he, “when in his unfallen state, bore 
the image of Gop; but it must have been a miniature image 
at best: the proportion of man’s week to that of his Maker 
may, for aught that appears, be mathematically just, and yet be 
a miniature image, too—the mere scale of a map, on which 
inches represent geographical degrees. All those week days 
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and Sabbath days of man which have come and gone since man 
first entered upon this scene of being, with all which shall yet 
come and go, until the resurection of the dead terminates the 
work of Redemption, may be included, and probably are 
included in the one Sabbath day of Gop.” 

There are various other points, some of them highly conse- 
quential, which our author handles with great force and felic- 
ity of argument, and ripeness of learning ; but which we can- 
not dwell upon, our article being already overdraw n. One of 
these, however, bears so fruitfully on the main theme, that it 
ought not to pass unnoticed, though our notice must perforce 
be very inadequate. We refer to that portion of the work 
which sets forth the Scripture ideas of time-worlds as distin- 
guished from worlds of space. 

It is a very remarkable and significant idiom of the Scrip- 
tures, that olam often occurs in the Old, and @on in the New, 
for the world, and in the plural for worlds. Both are words 
of time and duration; such is their primitive sense ; yet they 
are used, it seems, for the very being of the world or worlds, 
as though their time of duration belonged to their being, as 
much as extent in space. This usage of gon is not in the clas- 
sical Greek ; yet no mode of speech is better settled in the 
New Testament. The inference is clear, that whilst of “ plu- 
ralities of worlds ” in space they had little conception, plurality 
of worlds in time must have been an early and common idea 
of the Hebrew mind. Thus, to denote Gon’s absolute eternity, 
they say, “the mystery which he ordained before the worlds 
And when they would come as near as possible to an endless 
duration, they reduplicate and sometimes retriplicate ; ages of 
ages, or worlds of worlds, or worlds without end; as though 
they would denote higher cycles made up of cycles, or greater 
time-worlds made up of worlds, and so on ad infinitum. 

A similar usage is found in most of the earlier tongues, of 
which any knowledge has come down tous. It may be long 
before men begin to think much of space-worlds beyond this ; 
but worlds or ages before this, and worlds after this, belong to 
the earliest thought and speech: either conception is natural, 
the one as much so as the other. Thus it is, then, that as we 
would pass upwards from our solar days to years, and from 
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years to generations, we feel the need of some far greater 
measure ; and so there come into language its olams, zons, 
secula, ages, and ages of ages, its strange reduplications, and 
still stranger world-times used as names of the very worlds 
themselves. 

Ts it not clear, from this usage, that the Hebrew mind had 
conceptions of world-times quite beyond what could be included 
in historical limits? The terms show that there were in the 
earliest use of language ideas of durations transcending any of 
the common divisions as measured by the heavenly bodies. 
They indicate a view of the universe as reaching indefinitely 
back and forward in time, however limited may have been the 
notion of its space-extent. The way they are often used sug- 
gests immense ages in the past as well as future, and that, too, 
not as mere blank conceptions, but as being no less a part of 
Gop’s eternal kingdom, than our own world-period. Tence the 
present world, also, is called an olam or eon, viewed as one in 
the series of mighty epochs, and as measured by its outward 
relation to them, instead of the chronological divisions that 
fall within its historical bounds. 

Now, this usage with the ideas it involves, yields us impor- 
tant aid towards aright interpretation of the Mosaic days. 
And our author, in a most masterly way, shows the working of 
the ideas in that sublime passage touching Wisdom, Proverbs 
viii., 22-80; of which he gives a more adequate version than 
we have elsewhere seen, thus: “The Lorp possessed Me as His 
only-Begotten, the Beginning of His ways, before His works of 
old. From eternity was I anointed, away before the begin- 
ning,—the beginning of the antiquities of the earth. When 
there were no chaoses, before there were any deeps swelling 
with waters, before the mountains were settled, before the hills, 
was I born. When He had not made the earth, or the parts 
beyond, or the very beginning of the dust of the world. When 
He prepared the heavens I was there; when He established 
the skies above, when he made strong the fountains of the deep, 
when He made a law for the sea, even when He ordained the 
supports of the earth. I was ever with Him like an only 
child ; every day was I His delight, rejoicing ever before Him.” 

Can we question that the writer of this had the first of Gen- 
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esis vividly in his thoughts? And what an idea does it give 
us of those days which some would have us believe to have 
been of but twenty-four hours each! The design of the pas- 
sage is, to set forth the eternity of the Logos. The writer 
might perhaps have expressed this at once by abstract terms, 
had the Hebrew furnished him any such. But he takes a more 
effective way, by using vivid conceptions, which, though all 
terminating in the finite, carry us further back into the infinite 
than any abstract terms could do, however logically perfect. 
We ascend rapidly by a series of sublime climaxes, until our 
idea of what is still above is vastly heightened by the vast 
times we have left below. We are carried back, and still back, 
away to the creative period, and into it; and when there, still 
there is the same going back, back, from period to period, till 
the mind is lost in that wholly ante-mundane state when Wis- 
dom was alone with Gop. Before the days or xons that pre- 
ceded the finishing of the earth, before the mountains were 
settled, before even the hills or first swelling mounds began to 
be raised on the terrestrial surface, when there was no sky, no 
chaoses, no deeps, was I born. Still we ascend into a region 
yet more remote ; when He had not made the earth at all, or 
the spaces abroad beyond the earth, or the very beginning of 
the dust, or elementary matter, of the world. 

Well, geology is at length in a fair way to redomesticate in 
our minds those ideas of vast ages which the old Hebrew mind, 
with its Heaven-taught teachers, seems to have associated so 
readily with Gop’s creative days. Earth-taught men in our 
time are squaring up the account between the two sublime rec- 
ords written in Gop’s word and Gop’s works ; teaching us that 
our present world is in fact made up of many past worlds; 
each later one growing, in some mysterious way, out of the pre- 
ceding ; each piled upon the others, each wrapped around the 
others ; and each having its separate olam, or olam of olams, 
with its evening of decline, and its morning of a higher birth ; 
yet none but the last glorified with the presence of any such 
creature as man ; and no evidence, either Scriptural or geo- 
logic, that since the stamping of His image in our human clay, 
Gop has ever resumed His creative work, or rounded in His 
vast olamic cycle or world-day of ineffable rest. 
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After so long a strain of praise,—which, the reader may be 
assured, is no less earnest on our part than long, no less hearty 
than strong,—we should rather like to spend some time in find 
ing fault with the gifted and learned Professor. For the 
reader may also be assured, that while we find in the work 
many things that seem worthy of almost unqualified approval, 
we also find some that seem justly open to no little censure. 
There is at times a too trenchant air about the book; and 
there is too much of repetition, and too much of verbal and 
logical stress, perhaps growing, in part, from the autlior’s burn- 
ing intensity of thought. But, all together, the work is a grand 
and noble performance. <Andif, by the remarks we have made, 
any of ow readers should be led to acquaint themselves with 
the book, and to master its arguments, we feel sure that our 


labours will not go all unthanked; which will be enough 
for us. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Church Identified, by a reference to the History of its Origin, Perpetua- 
tion, and Extension into the United States. By the Rev. W. D. Wison, 
D.D., Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Hobart College. 
New York: T. N. Stanford. 

We have been used to thinking that a good deal of not very wise teaching 
had been put forth by Churchmen in regard to what is called the Apostolic 
succession. Not but that the matter might be right enough in itself; but 
that the use made of it was very apt to generate misapprehensions, and there- 
fore unseasonable and injudicious. For, to those who did not and could not 
view the thing from the right stand-point, it seemed to imply some magical and 
mysterious virtue in a direct lineal series of the ministry; as though the truth 
of Curist must be spoken by certain peculiar lips, else it would not be the 
truth to us, nor have the proper effect of truth upon us. What such people 
need is, to be got off from their ideal and speculative grounds of the Church 
on to grounds that are historical and practical; that is, they should be induced 
to seek the order and form of the Church, not in their own minds, but in the 
facts of history, in the great external world where she was built up and estab- 
lished, and where her life has had a visible and traceable course and manifes- 
tation. 

It is not, ordinarily, by urging the claims of the Apostolic Succession, that 
this is to be done. ‘The people in question have got utterly entangled in a 
false method ; and the urging of those claims serves rather to knit faster that 
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entanglement than to extricate them from it, because their vision is nowise con- 
figured to the real nature and import of the matter; they cannot choose but 
see it otherwise than it is, and understand it otherwise than it means. Thus 
their false method is that of searching after Gop’s truth and Gop’s law in 
their own thoughts, and not in what He has Himself said and done. They 
therefore take their measure and seope of Christianity from its working in 
themselves, not from its objective form and pressure in the broad domain of 
historie operation. Beginning, it may be, with one or more ideas gathered 
from Scripture, they assume it as a germ, and proceed to construct from it an 
ideal system of their own by a course of logical evolution. And when, as is 
too often the case, Churchmen in like manner treat the Apostolic succession 
as an egg out of which a system is to be hatched, they are but using the same 
false method in a new application. Such a way of doing things is essentially 
sectarian; and it is equally so whether used by sectarians or not; and there- 
fore can never be effectual against sectarianism. 

The true way, then, it seems to us, is, by gradually turning the minds of 
men away from their own little narrow world of the Christian life to the great 
and common world of that life. If we can get our own thoughts to work 
wisely and proportionably in this latter world, we shall insensibly plant and 
foster in others objective and inductive habits of thought; inducing them to 
leave off “tumbling up and down in their own reason and conceits,” and to 
bend their faculties outwards to the collective reason and experience of man- 
kind. In this case, they will come naturally to think of the Church, and to 
inquire after her, as a continuous historical fact, and not as an ideal scheme 
that different men or bodies of men are to excogitate and project for them- 
selves ; a thing that has propagated itself from age to age, and from nation to 
nation. by its own innate laws and powers, not an artificial manufacture gotten 
up from time to time, after some humanly-devised pattern; in a word, a thing 
of Gop’s making, and not of man’s. Moreover, they will be led to conceive 
of the Church as being truly and emphatically an organic structure, not as a 
mere aggregation ; a vital growth like a tree, not a mere collection of individ- 
uals like a heap of sand. And, having once fairly grasped the idea of the 
Church as an organization, and not a mechanical aggregate, they will no more 
think of getting up or fabricating a church for themselves, than they would of 
fabricating an oak or a horse. They will understand at once that an organic 
structure is a thing which Gop and Nature alone can produce; that as such 
the Church is to be kept up and extended in the world by the methods of 
propagation from within, just as a vine propagates itself by the motions of its 
indwelling life ; that the utmost men can do towards such work is to get up 
imitations of it, which cannot propagate, though they may be repeated ; and 
that such imitations, however they may deceive the eye, and perhaps for a time 
answer tle purpose of the things imitated, yet cannot last, because they do not 
really live, and have no vital power or principle within, to keep them from 
gradually crumbling up and wasting away. 

The great fault, then, of all sectarian imitations of the Church is, not that 
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they are not the means of saving those belonging to them, but that they cannot 
save themselves. They may do good while they last, but they have no princi- 
ples of endurance bound up in their constitution. Being things of human 
mechanism, and not of the Divine organization, they have no innate self-repair- 
ing and self-perpetuating energy er force. Nay, on applying the historic 
method to them, we find that within a moderate lapse of time they perish by 
their own work, fall by their own weight ; and that the larger they become the 
weaker they are: all which is exactly reversed in the case of the Church. 
Thus the same history which traces the onward growth and rising strength of 
Gop's organization, traces the downfall and decay of Man's imitations of it. 
Begotten and born in schism, they must needs inherit from their very origin a 
certain divulsive energy or virulence, in virtue of which they sooner or later 
schism themselves to death. Thus, ever since the founding of their great 
Original, they have from time to time risen into being, had their day, and passed 
out of being ; whereas that Original itself, being designed for all coming time, 
was endowed with powers of life that should carry her through that time, and 
therefore grows on unweakened from age to age. For, indeed, the Author of 
Christianity was alone competent to organize and institute it in such a way as 
to do the work whereunto it was sent into the world. How should any but 
He who made the soul, be able to build the soul into a fitting body? We 
might just as well think of transferring the soul of a man into a body of our 
own making, as of embodying Christianity in a new church. 

The foregomg remarks, if we have not failed of our end in making them, 
will suggest to the reader what may be called the Historical Method of identi- 
fying the Church. They are but a few of the thoughts that have grown up 
in our mind while readirg Dr. Wilson’s book, where the historic method is 
yrought to bear with great force and effect in tracing and approving the 
identity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States with the 
Church as originally founded by the Aposties of our Lorp, acting under His 
special guidance, and in pursuance of His command. The author's plan is, to 
make out a threefold identity, of structural order, of doctrine, and of spirit. 
And the Apostolic succession is not here regarded as the principle of the 
Church, or as in any peculiar sense her constitutive element. That principle 
stands in the broad fact of historic continuity and progression, so that each 
later branch of the Church comes along as the outgrowth of the older vine, by 
the working of its original life and law. The Apostolic succession is but one 
of the elements in this fact, and as such may serve as an available sign for tra- 
cing the course of ecclesiastical propagation as distinguished from any abrupt 
or arbitrary ecclesiastiastical formation. But such succession, so far from 
being or making the Church, is itself subject to the deeper law of organic 
integrity. A leading item of this law is, that, the Church being already 
planted in a given place, all subsequent ecclesiastical action and growth must 
be in and through the existing organization ; so that any rival or separate 
planting in the same place is essentially schismatical, whether it have the 
Apostolic succession or not. 
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Of course we cannot stay to follow Dr. Wilson through the particulars of 
his argument. The book is full of calm, clear, strong thought, set forth in 
admirable order, and in such perfect logical coherency as to form, all together, 
one of the clearest and most conclusive pieces of historical demonstration to 
be met with on the subject. Throughout the work we have indubitable marks 
of a mind bold and independent, yet, withal, abundantly cautious, circum- 
spective, and considerate. Then, too, the spirit of the book is thoroughly 
amiable ; a smooth and kindly temper pervades it ; there is not a breath of 
anger, nor a word of vituperation in it: if at any time it bears hard upon the 
sects, this proceeds clearly from the reason of the thing, and not from the dis- 
position of the man. The author is eminently qualified, both by nature and 
by experience, for such an undertaking. He exemplifies in a high degree that 
union and interpenetration of the inductive and the dialectical powers, which 
enables one to deal with history in a philosophical manner; taking facts as 
exponents of ideas, and ideas as the life and soul of facts, so that his thoughts 
are never whirled away and swamped by either half of the philosophic whole. 
And, as our readers may be aware, his membership in the Church did not 
come to him by inheritance: on the contrary, he inherited the ordinary stock 
of New England prejudices against her. He studied and thought his own 
way into Church, and therefore is with her because he understands thoroughly 
what she is, not because he is ignorant what other churches are. In a word, 
he knows perfectly where he stands, and why. And his book, besides its clear 
theologic insizht, and its large grasp of philosophic principles, contains a rich 
fund of historical matter, wisely chosen, and densely packed. 

We would fain add something further towards inducing our brethren to cul- 
tivate a close acquaintance with both the matter and the method of the work 
in hand; believing that they will hardly find elsewhere so good a source from 
whence to arm and equip themselves for the specialities of our American field. 
Perhaps, in the space at our disposal, we cannot better do this than by draw- 
ing together the main points of what is said touching the alleged apostacy of 
the Church before the Reformation. 

That, at the time referred to, gross darkness and corruption covered the 
Church, admits of no denial. Some hold the Church to have been so far gone 
in this way, that she ceased to be the Church of Curist. Ifso, then any con- 
nection with the past through that channel is of no avail. But the Church 
cannot be justly regarded as apostate, or extinct, so long as she has within her- 
self the powers of recovery and reformation. Ifshe have the ministry and the 
Scriptures, she is competent for whatever functions are necessary to life and 
vigour. Now, that the Churches in the Roman Obedience were capable of 
reformation, has never been denied. 

Our Lorp declares that “the gates of Hell shall not prevail against” His 
Church. And again, evidently meaning the Church which His Apostles were 
to establish, He promised to be with it “always, even unto the end of the 
world ;” which implics at least that the Church should not become extinct. It 
is scmetimes said that the promise has been fulfilled in the springing up of a 
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new church when the original one became apostate. That the Albigenses and 
Waldenses came into being as the Church was dying of apostacy ; and that as 
these sects went out, the Baptists and others arose in their place. But in the 
forecited passages our Lorp referred to the self-same Church which His Apos 
tles were to establish. So that the promise could not be made good by those 
sects rising up after the Church had become apostate. Nay, it was to guard 
Christians against admitting that the Church could become apostate, or that 
she could be replaced by any sects, that the promise was given. The promise 
implies the identity of the Body to which it was made; and cannot be trans- 
ferred to any other without overthrowing our Lorp’s language. 

It is clear, from the state of the Jewish Church in our Lorn’s time, and 
from His course respecting it, that apostacy is not merely a great declension in 
doctrine and manners. It implies a total falling away from the Christian 
estate, or covenant with Gop. And so Hooker defines it to be “ willingly 
casting off, and utterly forsaking both profession of Curisr, and communion 
with Christians.” But the Church, at the time in question, had not professed 
to reject the Scriptures as the Word of God. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
were not repudiated, though the use of them was overlaid with abuses. The 
Faith, though thickly encrusted with human additions, had never been abjured. 
The original order and constitution of the ministry, however disfigured with 
excrescences, had been carefully preserved. But perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment lies in the consciousness of errors and corruptions, and the earnest desire 
of reformation, so often and so forcibly expressed. When a people are apos- 
tate, they have forsaken Gop, and He them: ‘their prayers are no longer heard ; 
their sacraments are empty of grace; their discipline without authority, and 
the ordinary presence of the Spirit withdrawn. But the grace to repent and 
amend is always proof that the Srirrr has not ceased to strive with a people. 





The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology in its Bearings on the two Theolo- 
gies, Natural and Revealed. By Huga Mititer. With Memorials of the 
Death and Character of the Author, Boston: Gould § Lincoln. 1857. 


All our readers, no doubt, have heard of Hugh Miller: many of them, we 
hope, have much more than heard of him; have made his acquaintance: if 
any have not, they may rest assured that they will certainly find their account 
in doing so. He was indeed a very rare and remarkable piece of manhood ; 
hard of hand, warm and brave of heart, clear and strong of head; with a 
east of intellect at once highly practical and highly imaginative ; equally at 
home in the slow but sure processes of scientific induction, and in the harmo- 
nies of philosophical discourse ; a devout Christian, a shrewd and diligent 
observer, a profound and original thinker. 

Mr. Miller was born at Cromarty in 1805, of humble but respectable 
parentage, his father being a seafaring man, who, together with his vessel, per- 
ished ina terrible storm when Hugh was but five years old. To his mother, 
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a brave and industrious woman, belongs the chief credit of forming his mind 
and character. He was carefully educated in the communion of the Scottish 
Kirk; and in after-years did ample honour to his religious training by his ear- 
nest and intelligent piety, his staunch yet liberal texture of sentiment, and his 
eloquent and clear-headed championship of the Faith. The best educational 
advantages that his native town could afford were placed within his reach ; 
under which, however, he gave himself very much to truancy, and seemed little 
better than a dunce. His vigourous and active limbs and his energetic and 
adventurous spirit could ill brook the confinement of the school; and found 
more congenial exercise in the fields and on the seashore, gathering up the 
inarticulate lore in which he afterwards becameso famous. He is said to have 
escaped from school with the reputation of a great memory and but littic 
scholarship. 

In his early life, Mr. Miller worked in the sandstone quarries of his native 
district, and afterwards as a stone-mason in different parts of Scotland. At 
the age of sixteen he set out to make his first acquaintance with a life of labour 
and restraint. What he was at this time, we learn from the account which 
he long afterwards gave of himself. ‘I was,” says he, “ but a slim, loose- 
jointed boy at the time, fond of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of 
dreaming when broad awake. Bating the passing uneasiness occasioned by a 
few gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life which had already gone by 
had been happy beyond the common lot. I had been a wanderer among tlic 
rocks and woods ; a reader of curious books, when I could get them ; a gleaner 
of old traditionary stories; and now I was going to exchange all my day- 
dreams and all my amusements for the kind of life in which men toil every day 
that they may be enabled to eat, and eat every day that they may be enabled 
to toil.” The quarry in which he wrought was of what is called the Old Red 
Sandstone. This was the college from which in due time he graduated. 
While his hand was working as a stone-mason, his head kept beating 
time with it as a geologist ; thus taking his first lessons in science from the 
rocks, and not from books. 

After nearly fifteen years spent in this way, Mr. Miller was for some time 
manager of a bank established in Cromarty. While in this position, he wrote 
and published a letter to Lord Brougham, on the ecclesiastical controversies 
which were then distracting Scotland. This letter caught the attention of the 
party who were about to leave the Established Church; and the result was, 
they invited him to the editorship of The Witness, a newspaper set on foot as 
an organ of the Free Church. His editorial labours were eminently successful , 
and had very great influence on the educational and ecclesiastical affairs of the 
country. In his hands, the paper was not confined to topics of a local or con- 
troversial interest : in its columas he made public his geological researches and 
observations. 

Mr. Miller was now fairly embarked in the work of authorship. In 1835 
his gleanings of old tradition fructified in a book entitled Legendary Tales of 
Cromarty. The work was highly praised by the late Baron Hume, a man of 
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judgment and taste, as being “ written in an English style, which he had begun 
to regard as one of the lost arts.” This was followed, in 1841, by The Old 
Red Sandstone, which gained him at once a place among the first geologists of 
the time, and drew from Dr. Buckland the declaration, that “ he had never been 
so much astonished in his life by the powers of any man, as by the geological 
descriptions of Mr. Miller.” But, besides its qualities of style, the volume 
brought to light some important discoveries, which have contributed materially 
to the progress of geological science. The author's next work, entitled First 
Impressions of England and its People, was published in 1847. It was the 
fruit of a tour in England the previous year. The book has gone through 
several editions. Sir David Brewster speaks of it as “a popular and interest- 
ing volume, full of knowledge and anecdote, and written in that attractive 
style which commands the attention even of the most incurious readers.” Mr. 
Miller’s next published work was The Foot-Prints of the Creator, which we 
shall hope to notice more at length at some future time. Aimed at the shal- 
low plausibilities of the Vestiges of Creation, and at the Lamarckian theory of 
development, it seems to us remarkable alike for minute investigation of geo- 
logical fact, and for grave philosophical argument. In 1854, Mr. Miller put 
forth an autobiographical work entitled My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, 
The Story of My Education. Though professedly written for the working 
classes of his countrymen, the book is full of pleasure and profit for all sorts of 
readers. 

We now come to Mr. Miller’s last book, the title of which stands at the 
head of this notice. It consists of twelve Lectures written and delivered at 
various times and places between 1852 and December, 1856, the last proof- 
sheets of the Preface being sent to the printer only the day before the sad and 
dreadful tragedy which closed his earthly career. In the Dedication we are 
told, “ This volume is chiefly taken up in answering, to the best of the author’s 
knowledge and ability, the various questions which the old theology of Scot- 
land has been asking, for the last few years, of the newest of the sciences.” 

The first two Lectures of the series set forth, in the form of rapid sketches, 
what is called the Palzeontological History of Plants and Animals. Of course 
the author selects such portions of the matter as will best serve his purpose of 
drawing out “ the testimony of the rocks.” Of palswontology he remarks, that 
it undertakes to enumerate and describe all the ancient organisms now 
extinct, and all those now existing, that are found in a fossil or semi-fossil state. 
Its field is thus coéxtensive in space with the earth’s surface ; and greatly more 
than this, “ for in the vast hieroglyphic record which our globe composes, page 
lies beneath page, and inscription covers inscription ;” coéxtensive, too, in time 
with every period in the terrestrial history since life first began in our planet. 
From which we may form some idea of the immensity of the field. To us, 
who are but green in geology, these sketches, conducted as they evidently are 
with excellent judgment, and with a thorough mastery of the subject, are 
intensely interesting. The leading idea has reference to what the author justly 
regards as a most pregnant coincidence between geology on the one hand, and 
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zoology and botany on the other, in the matter of classification. Most of our 
readers may be aware that plants and animals have commonly been classified 
merely for convenience of study, without any thought of there being in nature 
anything really answering to the divisions of science. To this end there has 
been a constant struggling after greater simplicity. In pursuit of this, the 
best naturalists have hit upon a classification which geological research, though 
moving quite independently, has found to be in actual accordance with the 
natural order and succession of things. The matter is thus stated by our 
author : 

T refer to this classifying principle because, while it exists in relation to all 
other sciences as a principle of the mind within, it exists in paleontological sci- 
euce as a principle of nature itself,—as a principle palpably external to the mind. 
It is a marvellous fact, whose full meaning we can as yet but imperfectly com- 
prehend. that, myriads of ages ere there existed a human mind, well-nigh the 
same principles of classification now developed by man’s intellect in our better 
treatises of zoology and botany, were developed on this earth by the successive 
geologic periods; and that the by-past productions of our planet, animal and 
vegetable, were chronologically arranged in its history, according to the same 
laws of thought which impart regularity and order to the works of the later 
naturalist and phytologists. 

The fact is indeed big with significance ; and the two lectures are worthily 
employed in tracing its footsteps through the several worlds of which our pres- 
ent world is composed, and in unfolding some of its more important inferences. 
It appears, sure enough, that in the earliest geologic period the earth was 
mainiy peopled with the lowest forms of life, both vegetable and animal; and 
that the higher forms succeeded in an ascending series as world after world 
supervened upon the original chaos of our planet, till the circle was completed 
in man. It shows that there has actually been a creation, or rather divers 
creations ; that in each of the great periods the Creative Hand has been at 
work, producing on the earth forms of life which the earth cou'd not, by the 
operation of any known law, produce of itself. For, until science find the 
lower forms of life actually developing and passing up into the higher of their 
own accord, she cannot, without violation of her own most fundamental princi- 
ples, suppose that such a thing has ever taken place in the past ages of the 
world. Moreover, when we find that human science, in arranging its materials 
for the best convenience of thought, has fallen upon the very order which the 
creation seems to have followed, what less does this infer than an identity in 
kind, however infinite the difference in degree, between the creative Mind that 
built the world, and the created mind that was set to study it. 

In his third lecture the author draws out a parallel between “the two 
records, Mosaic and geological.” He avowedly speaks, not as a philologist, 
but simply as a student of geological fact, who, believing the Bible, also 
believes that, though theologians have repeatedly striven to pledge it to false 
science, it has been pledged by its Divine Author to no falsehood whatever. 
And in opposition to certain interpreters of the literal school, he holds “ that 
that philology cannot be sound, which would commit the Scriptures to a sci- 
ence that cannot be true.” That of the siz Mosaic days or periods, he is 
called upon as a geologist to account for but three. That of the period during 
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which light was created, of that when the firmament was made, to separate 
the waters from the waters, and of that when the two great lights, with the 
other heavenly bodies, became visible from the earth, we cannot expect to find 
any record in the rocks. 

Now, in exact accordance with this, all geologists agree that the vast geolo- 
gic scale naturally divides into three great parts, in each of which we find a 
type of life so unlike that of the others, that even the unpractised eye readily 
distinguishes them. These three parts are called the Palsozoic, the Second- 
ary, and the Tertiary, or the oldest, the middle, and the latest fossiliferous 
divisions. In the first, we find corals, crustaceans, molluscs, fishes, and, latterly, 
a few reptiles ; but none of these gave character to the period. What chiefly 
distinguished it from the other periods was its gorgeous flora: a rank and lux- 
uriant herbage covered every footbreadth of the dank and steaming soil. The 
geologic evidence is complete, that the first great period of organic being was, 
as described by Moses, peculiarly a period of herbs and trees “ yielding seed 
after their kind.” The Secondary division also had its herbs and plants, its 
corals, molluscs, fishes, and a few dwarf mammals ; but these were nowise its 
leading feature: its grand existences, those in which it surpassed every other 
creation, earlier or later, were its huge creeping things, its enormous monsters 
of the deep, and, as shown by their footprints on the rocks, its gigantic birds. 
All in meet accordance with what is recorded of the second Mosaic period with 
which the geologist has to deal. The last of the great geologic periods was 
peculiarly the age of huge “ beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattle 
after their kind.” Its flora seems to have been no greater than that of the 
present time ; its reptiles hold a very subordinate place; but its beasts of the 
field much more than equalled those of our time in size, and vastly exceeded 
them in number. And it is worthy of remark, that while in both the records 
a strongly defined line separates between the period of plants and that of rep- 
tiles, and again between the period of reptiles and that of mammals, no line in 
either record separates between this of mammals and the human period. Man 
came into being, just ere the close of that sixth day, the third and terminal 
period of creation, to which the mammals belong. 

Judging, then, from the present aspect of the science, geology is going to 
prove a very clear and decided witness on the side of Revelation ; and if its 
testimony on this head have been somewhat reluctant and grudging, it will 
make all the stronger for the Christian argument. The two records, Mosaic 
and geologic, show a very wonderful coincidence as regards the order and suc- 
cession of the creative work. Whence did Moses learn that order? He was 
no geologist, and had no natural means of knowing the paleontological history 
of the earth. It will remain tor science to explain how, unless the matter were 
supernaturally disclosed to him, he should thus have anticipated, by so many 
centuries, the results of geologic investigation. We have elsewhere in the 
present number discussed at some length the Scripture argument for interpret- 
ing the Mosaic days as indefinite, unmeasured periods of time. If the view 
there taken be just, the Mosaic record leaves the antiquity of the earth unde- 
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termined ; though it does determine the antiquity of the human race. Geolo- 
gy, too, leaves the former undetermined, while it finds nothing to impeach the 
Mosaic record as to the latter; it cannot show, at least it has not yet shown, 
any vestiges of man inferring a higher antiquity than that assigned by Scrip- 
ture. And even if we grant that Moses was in error as to the creative times, 
substituting the common days of earth for the ineffable days of eternity, what 
should this weigh against his truth in the far more material point of the crea- 
tive order? But we submit, that his anticipation of geology as to the order, 
strongly argues a similar anticipation as to the time, of creation. At all 
events, there that anticipation is, a stubborn fact, which can hardly be put out 
by any conjectures of infidelity as to the possibilities of things. 

In the fourth lecture the author gives us his scheme of reconciling the 
Mosaic and geologic records. His idea is, that the several stages of creation 
were unfolded to Moses as so many visions, each emerging from darkness into 
light, and hence called by him a day, with its evening and morning. Thus,as 
the scenes rose one after another, the seer beheld them with the eye of pro- 
phetic intuition, and his account falls under the general rule of interpreting 
prophecy ; that is, the prophecy is to be explained by the fulfilment, and, 
humanly speaking, cannot be explained without it. For in this respect it is 
all the same whether the prophecy be of things hidden in the past or things 
hidden in the future: in the one case, it is history read backwards, in the other, 
history read forwards. “The revelation,” says our author, “has every charac- 
teristic of vision by prophecy; and may be perhaps best understood as an 
exhibition of the actual phenomena of creation as presented to the mental eye 
of the prophet under the ordinary laws of perspective, and truthfully described 
by him in the simple language of his time.” The description is thus optically 
true for all times. The scheme is ingenious and plausible; but we have to 
confess that it is not nearly so satisfactory to us as that set forth by our Pro- 
fessor Lewis in his Six Days of Creation. 

In connection, however, with his scheme, the author develops many just and 
interesting views. During the two ante-geologic periods of the Mosaic record, 
he supposes the earth to have been in process of cooling down from a state 
of igneous fusion. In that state, what is now the water would have been a 
dark dense cloud enveloping the earth, and retarding for ages the radiation of 
that heat from which itself sprung. Nor would a planet wrapped for ages in 
a thick screen of vapour be a novelty even yet in the universe. It is doubtful 
whether astronomers have ever looked on the face of Mercury, or seen more 
than his clouds. So it is, too, whether from his surface a human eye would 
ever see the sun. Nor would the sun be often visible, if at all, from the face 
of Jupiter. Nor would a warm steaming atmosphere muffled in clouds have 
been unfavorable to a rank, flowerless vegetation like that of the first geologic 
period. The earth would have been a vast greenhouse covered with smoked 
glass ; and a vigorous, though perhaps loose-knit and faintly-coloured growth 
would have luxuriated under its shade. 

The fifth and sixth lectures are occupied with geology in its bearings on 
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the two theologies, natural and revealed. They contain a deal of sound argu- 
ment and solid instruction. We can stay to notice but one point. Atheists 
have been wont to assert the possibility of an infinite series of beings in the 
world. Metaphysic theology has striven hard to convict this notion of absurd- 
ity, but in vain. The notion is smashed up at once by the stern tread of geo- 
logic fact. The earth is a vast graveyard of beings which at a certain time 
were not, and of others which at a certain time began to be. There is nota 
species of plant or animal now living, that dates beyond the third great geolo- 
gic period. Each of the extinct groups had a beginning and an end : there is 
not in the wide field of science a more certain fact; and every species of the 
group that now exists had in like manner their beginning. So that the infinite 


serics of the atheist can have no place in science; the speculation dies under 
its touch. 


READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


In the early days of the Church at Greenfield, Massachusetts, there were 
a great many laughable incidents, which still live there by tradition. The late 
Dr. A. F. Stone was the leading layman, and much of the Yankee wit spent 
its shafts on him. While they were preparing to dress the ehurch for Christ- 
mas, an old farmer stopped his wagon to inquire, “ Doctor, what ye duin’ with 
all them bushes? what ye got that stuff here for?” “That is laurel, we are 
going to put it up in our church.” “ Humph! p’r’aps it won’t hurt you. We 
eall it lamb-kill; it poisons the sheep, but I dun’no as it will hurt goats!” 

Another plain man, a patient of Dr. Stone’s, asked him one day, “why do 
ye keep a feast at your church for old Queen Easther.” The Doctor explained, 
there was no feast kept for Queen Esther ; his patient probably meant to speak 
of Easter Sunday—which they had just kept. “ Easter” meant rising, and 
was kept in memory of our Saviour’s resurrection. But the explanation did no 
good. “I know better’n that—I know ye do keep a feast for old Queen Eas- 
ther. What d’ye do it for?” 

The population of that vicinity certainly was not, at that day, very well 
prepared to receive the Church, so far as ecclesiastical learning went. If 
another story, which used to be told of a neighbouring “ deacon” is true, the 
schoolmaster was abroad in some other departments also. This “ deacon” 
was of the Congregational stripe, and in one of his greatest efforts began a 
“prayer” (which was eertainly extemporaneous) thus: “Oh! thou All- 
sufficient, Self-sufficient, and In-sufficient,” &c., &c. But that was before Noah 
Webster had published his folio dictionary. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tur prospect of a Theological Institute in the Diocese of Vermont appears 
to be brightening. The Bishop, in his late address to the Convention, informs 
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us that the sum of $12,225 has been paid, and thereby 100 acres of land, with 
the buildings, all secured as the property of the Church, without any incum- 
brance. That at a meeting of the Trustees in March, he laid before them a 
report, together with a plan for the proposed Seminary building, which was 
adopted. That a resolution was passed, accepting the legacy of Dr. 
Willoughby ; and that the Rev. A. H. Bailey was elected as the first Profes- 
sor on the Willoughby foundation, and had accepted the office. The Bishop 
closes his remarks on the subject thus : 


But we must remember, my beloved brethren, that what has been done, in 
the last two years, is only the beginning of that better era of Church progress, 
which it will require long and peseverring effort, under the favouring hand of 
God, to bring to the proper consummation. True, indeed, it is, that my first 
plan of raising $15,000 has been so prospered, that we have now secured more 
than $30,000. True, that instead of merely adding to the residence of your 
Bishop sufficient room to commence in a very humble way the work of theolog- 
ical instruction, we are now able to contemplate a distinct edifice, large enough 
to accommodate our resident Professor and students, and also a school for boys, 
on a beautiful lccation of their own. True, that instead of hoping that our breth- 
ren in the large cities would sympathize with our wants and aid our efforts, we 
have now had positive proof of their generous liberality. All this, thank God! is 
true. Butitis likewise true, that the solid pro-perity of the work demands 
much more to make it what it ought to be. The labour already accomplished 
must be our stimulus to greater labours, until the object is fullyattained. And 
I must frankly say, for myself, what I am sure will meet with a cordial response 
from the Church at large, that our past success is the best possible argument for 
renewed zeal, and more strenuous exertion. 


Tue Cotiece of St. James, Maryland, is likely to be a gainer by its late 


fiery calamity ; as appears by the following from the Baltimore County Advo- 
cate: 


We understand that the site of the College has now been fixed—a farm near 
the Northern Central Railroad, some twenty miles from Baltimore, belonging to 
the estate of the late John Anderson, deceased, having been selected and pur- 
chased for that purpose. The farm contains 138 acres, high and rolling on the 
eastern side of the railroad, a short distance above the Phoenix Factory, adjoin- 
ing lands of Henry Carroll, Abraham Miles, Levi A. Slade, and others. The 
location of the College at this place will conduce to the improvement of this 
portion of the country, and will no doubt increase the value of property in the 
neighborhood. 


Tue Rey. Mr. Breck, our heroic missionary among the Indians of Minne- 
sota, has been experiencing great troubles. ‘The withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment troops from Fort Ripley led to an outbreak among the Chippewas, in 
consequence of which he was forced to abandon the mission. The tacts are 
thus given by a correspondent of the St. Paul Democrat of July 19 : 

Mr. Breck has two stations, one at Gull Lake (called St. Columba), about 20 
miles from Fort Ripley, and 14 from the Agency. This, in a very flourishing 
condition, was last year placed by Mr. Breck under the care of Rev. E.S. Peake, 
while he himself went forward 60 miles, and at Leech Lake established a second 
mission—built houses, commenced farming, gardening, &c., and opened a school 
for Indian children, and had daily public worship in a chapel. He had already 
an important establishment. 

Ever since the abandonment of Fort ‘Ripley, however, the Indians about Mr. 
Breck have put on an air of insolence and bravado; the chief, and the parents 
of the scholars, professing friendliness, but declaring themselves unable to con- 
trol or resist the “ braves.’”” They supply themselves with whiskey. 

The sequel has been, that in repeated visits, drunken squads of Indians have 
demanded whatever they fancied in the mission house—have shot down cattle in 
the yard, and poultry, and held feasts on them in sight—have threatened the 
life of the missionary—and left him no alternative but to flee at night with his 
household, and such effects as were most valuable, towards Fort Ripley, where 
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he how is. Two or three men were left at the mission to protect the residue. 
Some teams were met going up with provisions for settlers beyond, to be 
deposited for them at the mission, and to bring away those left behind. No 
word has been received from there. These events, if they shall secure the resto- 
ration of military protection to our frontier, will neither daunt the heroic mis- 
sionary, nor lessen sympathy in his great enterprise. For the present his work 
at the new mission has been suspended—and he will be among us in a few days. 
How far the old station may be safe, under these circumstances, may be ques- 
tioned. 

Tue Jovurnat of the Tennessee Convention gives the following statistics : 
Number of parishes, 17 ; of clergy. 17; of baptisms, 236; of confirmations, 
82; of communicants, 914; of S. 8S. Teachers, 76 ; of scholars, 494 ; of can- 
didates for Orders, 5. The contributions are estimated at $9,891. 


Tur Journat of the Kentucky Convention furnishes the following figures : 
26 clergymen, 23 parishes, 469 baptisms, 223 confirmations, 1,518 communi- 
cants,; of Sunday Schools, 269 teachers, and 2,109 scholars; of Parish 
schools, 23 teachers, and 436 scholars: two candidates for Orders ; one priest 
and one deacon ordained ; and $23,172 contributed. Well done! 


Tne Journat of the Missouri Convention, though not giving complete 
returns, supplics encouraging statistics: Parishes, 25; clergy, 24 ; baptisms, 
227; confirmations, 161; communicants, 981 ; ordinations, 1 ; S. S. teachers, 
99; scholars, 685 ; offerings, $10,345. 

Tue Journat of the Ohio Convention reports the following results for the 
year: Parishes, 89; clergy, 84; baptisms, 691; confirmations, 325 ; com- 
municants, 5,117; S. S. Teachers, 609 ; scholars, 4,288 ; contributions, $46,- 
891, exclusive of salaries. The Bishop’s address reports 3 priests and 9 dea- 
cons ordained, and 7 candidates for Orders. 


Orprnations.—June 20th, at Somerville, South Carolina, the Rev. P. G. 
Jenkins to the Priesthood. Also, July 20th, at Bluffton, Beaufort District, 
Mr. J. M. Green to the Deaconate—July 12th, at Newark, Delaware, Mr. 
Thomas M. Martin to the Deaconate.—July 19th, at Jubilee College, Ilinois; 
Mr, J. R. West to the Deaconate——July 21st, in Grace church, Boston, Mass., 
the Rev. J. A. Penniman to the Priesthood—July 26th, in Christ church, 
Delaware City, Delaware, the Rev. W. H. D. Hatton to the Priesthood.— 
July 26th, at Danville, Penn., Messrs. Hurley Baldy and J. W. Goughler to 
the Deaconate.—July 28th, in St. John’s church, Essex, New York, the Rev. 
J. N. Fairbanks to the Priesthood. 


Consecrations.—June 25th, St. Luke’s church, Ypsilanti, Michigan.—June 
28th, a new church at Joliet, Illinois. Also, July 1st, St. Peter’s church, at 
Sycamore—June 20th, a new church at Somerville, South Carolina. 
Also, July 19th, the church of the Cross, at Bluffton—July 16th, Grace 
church, Orange, New Jersey.—July 17th, St. Paul’s church, Montrose, Penn- 
sylvania.—J uly 19th, the burial ground of Jubilee College, Illinois —July 21st, 
St. Paul’s chapel, Windham, New York.—August 6th, St. John’s chapel, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue CanTerBuRY Convocation has again been in working session. The 
meeting was on Friday, July 10th, with a good attendance in both Houses, 
Though little was done beyond receiving the reports of committees, much 
substantial gain was effected in the way of counsel and agreement as to what 
ought to be done. 


In the Upper House, the Bishop of Oxford brought up the report touching 
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missions at home and abroad. A brief digest of the report is all we can 
give: That the home missions be organized under the Bishops, and such of 
the clergy and laity as will codperate with them in ascertaining and relieving 
the spiritual wants of the Dioceses. That clergymen having special gifts for 
influencing those now estranged from religion be sought out, and put to work 
in temporary buildings, till flocks are gathered for churches. That when the 
parish church is not large enough for the people, there should be extra services 
open to all, and, if need be, the missionary clergymen called in to aid those of 
the parishes, That the deans and canons of cathedrals shall consider how 
they may assemble the working classes for short services, and sermons from 
preachers specially qualified to reach them; and that, instead of their set dis- 
courses, the clergy use such plain expositions of Scripture and appeals to the 
conscience as may be easily understood by all. That the parochial clergy 
urge upon the people, at least twice a year, the duty of promoting religion at 
home and abroad ; and that there be two collections, one for the home work, 
and the other for the foreign. That there be some system adopted whereby 
aged or disabled incumbents may retire from their livings on pensions, and 
their place supplied by men of working vigour; and that to this end there be 
a thorough revision of the enactments touching simony. ‘The report lies over 
for the next meeting. 

The Bishop of Oxford also presented a petition signed by clergymen of all 
parties, praying for some change in the laws of discipline. 'That the burial 
service is forbidden by rubric to be used for any one excommunicate. ‘That 
by the 68th canon of 1603 a clergyman is to be suspended for three months, 
who shall refuse to bury any corpse, unless the person have died excommuni- 
cate. That, from the difficulty of obtaining sentence, persons living in open 
and notorious sin are scarce ever presented. That a royal license be granted 
to deliberate on a repeal or modification of said canon, so as to remove this 
grievance. 

In the Lower House, Archdeacon Bickersteth brought up the report touch- 
ing missions, agreeing in the main with that of the Bishops, but adding vari- 
ous other proposals. That there be an increase of the Episcopate, and a pro- 
vision for aged and disabled Bishops; also for coadjutor Bishops. ‘That the 
Deaconate be extended, so as to mark more distinctly between that order and 
the Priesthood. That men be selected for the ministry more jor their moral 
and religious character, and their power of influencing others, than for scho- 
lastic acquirements ; and that there is needed a more specific and systematic 
training for the pastoral office. That lay agency be called more and more 
into the practical work of the Church ; and that there be a larger use of the 
services of Christian women of every rank, as visitors and nurses. 


The report also takes up the subject of church-building, and recommends 
the building of churches of a more simple and inexpensive kind. Chapels 
costing not more than one pound a sitting are desired for the mining and 
manufacturing districts. Special services and catechizings for children and 
more frequent confirmations are recommended. Parliamentary grants for 
education are thankfully acknowledged, but the increase of schools and school- 
masters will not compensate for the want of increased spiritual agency. The 
retention of the young in Sunday classes, and the general establishment of 
evening schools and classes under the personal direction of the clergy, are 
specified as important. The poverty of a very large number of benetices is 
then mentioned with regret, and the necessity of better provision in this re- 
spect is urged. 

As to foreign missions, the report speaks of the great extent of the field, 
especially in the Colonies. Thankfulness is expressed for the agency of various 
Societics, and the development of the colonial episcopate. Missionary as- 
sociations ought to be formed in every parish at home, the choice of the 
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instrumentality to be left to each several parish. The episcopate abroad 
should be extended, and the universities are urged to give increased facilities 
and encouragement to those who may be willing to devote themselves to mis- 
sionary work. It is further suggested that the funds of the various diocesan, 
archdeaconal and other charities, for the sons and orphans of clergy, might 
be usefully employedin providing exhibitions for missionary colleges. 

Dr. Wordsworth brought up the report on Diocesan ‘Synods. That the 
well-being of the Church greatly depends on the hearty codperation of clergy 
and laity. That the primary elements of this codperation may be found in 
parish vestries. That rural deaneries might facilitate the lay cooperation, if 
churchwardens and synodsmen of parishes, and perhaps other laymen, were in- 
vited by the rural dean to confer with the clergy on subjects previously 
proposed. In regard to archdeaconal visitations, we have the following : 

The Committee feel persuaded that these visitations afford valuable oppor- 
tunity for obtaining the cooperation of the clergy and laity, and for promoting 
the practical efficiency of the Church. The churchwardens are legally the lay 
representatives of the several parishes of the archdeaconry, and are cited as 
such to the visitations. . . . The synodsmen also are by the 90th canon 
recognized officers of the Church, whose duty it is to assist the churchwardens. 
Everything therefore, ought to be done to increase the efficiency of these officers, 
and to strengthen the bonds of union which cunnect the clergy with them. It 
may be hoped that if, as occasion might require, they were called into consulta- 
tion with the clergy at these visitations, they would be stimulated in their efforts 
to do their duty; and the office of churchwardens would be raised in public 
esteem, and would be sought by earnest and zealous laymen, to the benefit of 
religion, and to the promotion of charity and union. The Committee take for 
granted that the conferences at these synodical visitations would be limited to 
questions concerning the practical efficiency of the Church, especially wi hin 


the archdeaconry ; and that no question of purely doctrinal character would be 
submitted for discussion. 


As to Episcopal visitations, the report, after mentioning that there are 21 
Dioceses in the Province, continues thus : 

The average number of the clergy in each of these dioceses is not less than 
650, and the churchwardens probably amount to more than 900, on an average, 
in each diocese. In most dioceses the bishop’s visitation takes place only once 
in three years, archdeaconal visitation being held in the two intermediate years, 
a. te Your Committee gratefully recognize the benefits at present arising 
from the meetings of the churchwardens, together with the clergy, at the 
visitations of the bishops; and they sce in those visitations the basis of ar- 
rangements which might, if strengthened and amplified, be made available for 
the consultation and cooperation of the laity with the clergy of the diocese, 
under the presidency of the bishop. But they would further express their 
earnest desire that, by a subdivision of dioceses, the clergy and laity of every 
diocese might be enabled to meet under the presidency of their bishop, and be 
associated with one another, under his parental authority, in the cathedral 
church of the diocese, for mutual counsel and edification, and for Christian fel- 
lowship in the offices of religion. 

Various other questions, some of them highly important, were more or less 
agitated ; but the above may suffice by way of indicating the spirit and direc- 
tion of the movement. We must notice, however, that Canon Selwyn repre- 
sented as a grievance, “ that measures of great importance, affecting not only 
the property but the discipline of the Church, are proposed and enacted in 
Parliament. without being previously communicated to the clergy in Convo- 
cation.” He also moved, “ That a Committee be appointed to consider what 
was the ancient course of legislation in ecclesiastical affairs ; and what are the 
rights and privileges of the clergy in Convocation in this respect, by the Con- 
stitution of this Realm ; and to report to this House.” 


A yew Divorce Bint has for some time been pending in Parliament, one 
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effect of which will be, to compel clergymen to marry persons who have been 
divorced for adultery. The thing was causing great agitation. ‘The Primate, 
in a speech on the subject, regarded it as a great hardship on the clergy, to be 
compelled to perform such marriages. The Literary Churchman talks in a 
manly and seisible style, thus : 

If, in spite of petitions, arguments, and urgent representations, the Bill 
becomes law, there.will be no alternative for the clergy, that we can see, but 
that of absolutely refusing, at all hazard, to desecrate the Marriage Service of the 
Church by using it to join together those who have already vitiated the solema 
bond in another instance by their abominable iniquity. The cases may perhaps 
only be rare when such decision may be required, but that is no reason why, 
when they do occur, the clergy should not show how prepared they are to sacrifice 
all, and to brave any amount of popular displeasure or personal loss, rather than fail 
in their duty to their Church and their God, in a matter of such moment. 


More than 7,000 of the clergy, including men of all parties, had signed a 
remonstrance against the Bill; and the English Churchman says the number 
might be easily increased to 10,000 or 15,000. The Commons were receiving 
many petitions against the Bill, but none in its favour. Nevertheless, the 
Government was persisting in pressing the measure as it stood. <A prelimi- 
nary debate was had on the 28th of July, with a view to its postponement till 
the next session. Mr. Henley led off im favour of postponement, and was 
supported by Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Manners. The Government was 
strenuous against the motion ; Palmerston declaring that he would keep Par- 
liament in session till the measure were disposed of, “ whenever that might be.” 
The vote -was taken, and the motion lost by 217 to 130. On tie 30th, the 
debate on the merits of the bill was opened by the Attorney General in an 
elaborate speech. He was followed in opposition by Sir William Heathcote, 
Mr. H. Drummond, and Lord John Manners. The next evening, Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed the Bill in a strong speech ; and after a spirited debate the Bill 
went to the second reading by a vote of 208 to 97. 

Should the measure pass, as is most likely, it may reasonably be expected 
to have one good effect ; namely, that of weaning the clergy somewhat from 
their miserable dotage of the State. After being driven in a few more such 
cases to the alternative of losing their livings or else of doing any dirty work 
the Government may impose, it is to be hoped that they will think more of 
acting on the Government through the people, and less of acting on the peo- 
ple through the Government. We fear that a pretty hard discipline will be 


required, to teach them this important lesson. Well, they have got to learn it 
some way or other. 


Tur Dentson Case, as we noticed some time ago, was carried up to the 
Court of Arches on an appeal by Mr. Ditcher ; whereupon Sir Jolin Dodson 
ruled that the proceedings would not hold in law, as they had not been insti- 
tuted within the time required by statute. The indefatigable Ditcher lately 
came out in the Record, announcing that he has appealed from Sir John to 
the Judicial Committee. Of course, if they should overrule Sir John, we 
shall have another long siege in the case. 


Tue Rev. Dr. M. B. Hatz, Archdeacon of Adelaide, was consecrated to 
the new See of Perth, Western Australia, in Lambeth chapel,on the 25th 


July; the Primate officiating, together with the Bishops of London and 
ipor. 


Tue Eventne Journat announces that the Government has confirmed the 
election of Dr. Cronyn as the first Bishop of London, Canada West ; and 
commissioned the Bishops of Toronto, Quebec, and Montreal to proceed in 


the consecration. It is stated, however, that Dr. Cronyn has gone to England 
to be consecrated. 




















